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CHAPTER I. 



A SPBING BAMBLE. 




>AUL KNOX, trudging sturdHy 
along the muddy road that led 
to Brickley, tried not to let 
his thoughts dwell on the sunny spring 
afternoon, in congenial company, that he 
had lost ; but even his disciplined mind 
could not always keep itself strictly to 
that groove of duty from the practical 
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performance of which he had never 
flinched. He lost nothing, risked the 
loss of nothing, by the kind errand on 
which he was bound. It was one of 
those days, early in the week, on which 
the industrious miner was perforce idle, 
because of the absence of those who, 
though they worked like horses, spent 
their money in worse than asinine 
fashion. He forfeited, then, no wages 
by walking over to Brickley. And the 
money he carried with him to discharge 
the fine, and procure the liberation of 
the prisoner, was a loan, not a gift. 
Dick, a first-rate pitman when sober, 
would ere long repay the advance. 

A less unselfish man than Paul Knox 
might welj have asked himself why, when 
his own inclinations called him elsewhere, 
he was bound for so dismal a goal as the 
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House of Detention, or Bridewell, of 
Brickley, What was Hecuba to him, 
or he to Hecuba, or how came he to be 
appointed the guardian and good angel 
of all possible Dicks in contravention 
of the pubHc peace? This individual 
Dick had been to him a source of pain 
and mortification, not of pleasure ; for 
Dick, easily *^ converted," in the cant 
sense of the term, was a very weather- 
cock of a sinner, and would veer round 
with every wind of caprice. He had 
repeatedly joined the chapel-folk, been 
decorous and almost austere in his con- 
duct on Sundays, and put himself on 
short allowance of beer, and under an 
embargo as regarded a second pipe. And 
then, how had the washed sow rushed 
forth to wallow in the mire! Yet it 
would have been difficult to have dis- 
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suaded Paul Knox from personally under- 
taking, on that day, the foot-jonmey to 
Brickley, and the ransoming of the in- 
carcerated prodigal. Paul had a belief, 
founded on experience, in the efficacy of 
a good word of counsel spoken in the 
hour of need. And he did not despair 
of Dick. His advice had hitherto, when 
administered to that unlucky Eichard, 
fallen but on stony ground, so far as 
permanent improvement went ; but Dick 
was not so very bad, after all, and might 
have been so very much worse had he 
not had Paul for a friend. 

"One day he'll quiet down," was 
Paul's soliloquy, as he walked along. 
" Mayhap, if he'd a tidy, decent wife- 
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And then, by some odd association of 
ideas, his thoughts went back to May 
Gwynn. 



A SPEING RAMBLE. 



Meanwhile, as they walked together 
towards Hazel Dell, May and her 
guardian spoke often, as was but natural, 
of him who would have been the com- 
panion of their ramble, had he not been 
bound for Brickley Bridewell, whence to 
liberate Dick the penitent. That what 
they said of Paul should redound to his 
praise was equally natural. His honest 
name was rarely, no matter where, 
coupled with blame. A handful of the 
more vicious lads, fretting under the 
partial restraint which older pitmen, at 
Paul's prompting, put upon the reckless- 
ness which would else have brought them 
to grief and the Assize Court — a knot of 
paid agitators such as Bunch and Cowall, 
might speak ill of Paul Knox. Honester 
tongues never wagged against him. 

" It seems odd," said the schoolmaster 
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dreamily, ** odd that Paul, in the midst 
of all these early marriages, of which we 
see so much, should be a bachelor yet." 

"I can't fancy dear old Paul married," 
. returned May, with a silvery laugh at the 
idea thus suddenly conjured up. 

" I sometimes think," said Mr. Gwynn, 
in his thoughtful way, and looking, 
though unconscious that he did so, at 
May as he spoke, "that he never will 
marry at all — ^not, certainly, unless he 
can find a wife of a different stamp from 
that common in Capel." 

" And I hope she wiU make him happy, 
whoever she may be," answered May, 
turning to look after a rabbit that had 
just scuttled through the hedge, and 
nothing more was said respecting Paul 
Knox and his matrimonial prospects. 

At this moment a young gentleman, 
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with a fisMng-rod in his hand, passed the 
schoolmaster and his adopted daughter, 
following the parallel path that led from 
the bank of the trout-stream, and, as he 
did so, raised his hat. It was Percy 
Shafto. 

" I thought he was at school," went on 
Mr. Gwynn. 

" He has left school," said May, blush- 
ing, she did not in the least know why — 
" left it some time ago, and is studying 
at a tutor's, somewhere, before going into 
the army. He is eighteen now." 

"Indeed, my dear, you seem to be 
sm-prisingly weU-informed concerning his 

proceedings," rejoined the schoolmaster, 
with his gentle laugh. 

May's colour again rose. She never 
blushed when Paul Knox was the theme 
of discourse. 
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" I hear a good deal of Mm," she said, 
stooping to pick a wild flower at her feet, 
^' when I am at the rectory." 

" I suppose," said the sohoohnaster, 
stUl harping on the same subject — "I 
suppose it was his father's iUness that 
brought him here — ^the young man, I 
mean — at this time of the year, which 
is not the usual season for holidays and 
vacations. But Sir Thomas is better 
now." 

" Much better ; getting quite strong, 
I was told," replied May. Such was 
indeed the case. The baronet of Brock- 
spear Park had been ill — so ill, for a ' 
short space, that it had seemed as if his 
ownership of Brockspear Park would 
be extinguished with his tenancy of 
life itself. It was a fit, the unpleasant 
memento of heavy dinners eaten, and 
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bumpers quaffed, long ago, of Curasao 
and card-parties, and punch and broiled 
bones at midnight, of old follies, and 
forgotten revelries, that had prostrated 
Sir Thomas. But his constitution had 
yet some recuperative power; and the 
good doctor who was called in, luckily, 
within half an hour, said to him- 
self, as he drove his gig homewards, 
'* Patched up now, but a narrow squeeze 
of it!'* 

Percy had been summoned, in hot 
haste, from his tutor's house in Glouces- 
tershire ; but by the time of his arrival, 
his father, though weak, was able to talk 
and walk, and to sit, holding his news- 
paper with tremulous fingers, in his 
favourite easy chair, with his old brown 
spaniel whimpering at his feet. The dog 
knew, almost as well as his wife and his 
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servants knew, that there was something 
wrong with Sir Thomas, his master. But 
there are reserves of strength in a man 
who has once weathered those stormy- 
capes in life's voyage which we call the 
climacterics, and the baronet presently 
rallied, and shook off all visible traces of 
his late illness. 

" We are on Sir Thomas's land now," 
said the schoolmaster, as he and May 
rambled onwards up the dell; "every 
hazel on the hill-side, every rabbit-burrow 
in the sandy banks, every tuffe of fern and 
clump of yellow-flowered gorse belongs 
to the Shaffco estate. It was a fine pro- 
perty once upon a time." 

"It is a very pretty one now," said 
May, gazing at the soft outlines of the 
wooded hills, at the grey old mill that 
stood beside the broadening streamlet. 
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and at the distant oaks of Brookspear 
Park, and the tall deer-paling that girdled 
in that pleasannoe. 

" Pretty enough, but with a shortened 
rent-roll, I am afraid, for a baronet," 
returned Mr. Gwynn, shaking his head. 
" This young man's best prospect will be 
to marry an heiress." 

" You want every one to marry, to-day, 
papa — and for money, too, of all reasons," 
said May ; but she did not laugh at the 
suggestion of Percy Shafto's marriage, as 
she had done at that which regarded Paul 
Knox. 

" I dare say I know very Httle about 
it, May, love," replied the schoolmaster 
cheerfally. "A dry old bachelor like 
myself is no authority on such topics. 
But it always seems to me to be a pity 
when ancient names die out, or when 
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ancient mansions have to close their 
doors. This young Percy's face has 
something in it that predisposes me in his 
favour." 

Again May's colour rose, although Mr. 
Owynn, the most unobservant of men, 
did not notice it. Percy, scanty as had 
been her intercourse with him on the 
occasions of their meeting beneath the 
roof of the rectory, was in her eyes a hero, 
the central figure of those early romances 
that her girlish imagination wove. But 
as she grew older, she had become re- 
luctant, she scarcely knew why, to swell 
the general chorus of praise which the 
youth's good looks and high spirit often 
evoked. Once, it was but some three 
months before the walk to Hazel JDeU, it 
had chanced to May, in one of those 
interviews with Paul Knox, of which 
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mutual instruction was the ultima ratiOj 
to say something concerning the gallant 
bearing of the youthful heir of Bi^ock- 
spear. 

Paul had flushed to an angry crimson. 

"I've seen as fair a face," he said, with 
an energy that astonished himself as well 
as May, "beneath a collier's billycock 
hat; and as for the mettle of him, and 
the free ways of him, why, 'tis easy, when 
the ball's at your foot, to kick it away at 
goal. Courage is cheap among us in 
England. But it's to the credit o' yonder 
white-fingered young gentleman that 
sloth and luxury hevn't taken the back- 
bone out o' his." 

It was not a speech worthy of Paul 
Knox. May felt the false ring of it, as it 
feU even on her unpractised ear, and, for 
complex reasons, the hearing of it gave 
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her pain. An ungenerous sentiment from 
Paul's lips seemed ten times baser than 
it would have done had it fallen from 
those of a worldling, just as ribaldry or 
impious words are doubly horrible when 
lisped forth by a child. 

*^0h, Paul! never yet " May 

had said, and the tears glistened in 
her eyes as she left the sentence un- 
finished. 

Paul reddened, now, like the iron glow- 
ing on the anvil. '*I was wrong, my 
dear," he said humbly. "'Tain't often 
the devil, in the shape o' envy, gets the 
mastery o' my thoughts, or o' my tongue. 
Bank and wealth be of the Lord's giving 
— blending, rather, since 'tis for a time, and 
they that hev them must gi' an account 
o' their stewardship, A brave lad, and a 
handsome lad, is Master Percy — a good 
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lad, too, so far as I know — and thou wert 
right, lassie, to say so." 

But May never sounded Percy's praises 
in Paul's ear any more. 





CHAPTEE II. 



SWEET SIXTEEN. 




'MOST a woman now, my 
dear! A bit girl-oMd ye 
jnst were when first the 
master brought thee, a poor little weeshy 
wean, to school-house here. Ah! well, 
'tis years agone, years agone. Te're 
most a woman now, May, and with a 
face, my lass, to make many a lad's heart 
ache for the love o' it. Dinnot ye be 
proud o' that, my dear. Good looks be 
Heaven's gift, but goodness — ah! well, 
I'm rambling in my head ; but I would. 
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yes, I would fain have lived long enough 
to see my darling the happy wife of an 
honest man, not but that there's time 
enough, and to spare, before thinking of 
daffing and weddings and nonsense, but 
on'y because I'm leaving her." 

Thus, on her dying bed, spake Dame 
Thwaites — ^Nurse Thwaites, as she pre- 
ferred to be called by the beloved lips of 
her former charge — and May bent over 
her, weeping. It was the first real 
sorrow of her life, this loss of an early 
friend. The old widow's words were true. 
May was almost a woman — ^no longer a 
child, but a graceful, slender maiden, 
with rippling golden hair, the bluest of 
blue eyes, the rosiest of rosy mouths, and 
the daintiest of chins ; every charm being 
enhanced by the timid, yet candid, gentle- 
ness of the owner. Should an artist, 
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worthy of such a task, have aspired to 
paint Truth — a young, shy Truth, not 
bold and defiant, but coy in her simpHcity 
— ^no better model could have been found 
in all the length and breadth of Britain 
than May Gwynn. 

She had over-leaped, now, the boun- 
dary-line between adolescence and ma- 
turity, and being, as nearly as could be 
computed, somewhere between sixteen 
and seventeen years of age, was indeed 
almost arrived at the full dignity of 
womanhood. A perilous estate ! She 
was very pretty, very poor, and mother- 
less; and round her seethed and raged 
the great roaring world, in which May's 
stake was so small. Her one bit of solid 
vantage-ground, the sheet-anchor by 
which she held on to society, was the life 
of her volunteer guardian, Mr. Gwynn 
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the sohoolmaster. And a precarious 
mainstay was tins, for the years that had 
ripened the tiny foundKng from the bud 
to the blossom, from a sweet child to a 
young beauty of almost nubile age, had 
dealt unkindly with Eeuben Gwynn. 
From elderly he had become old. The 
bent back was more bent, the grizzled 
locks were thin and grey, the slow step 
halting and feeble. 

Such physical changes as had befallen 
the schoolmaster of Capel-le-Moors, were 
doubtless nothing more than the natural 
results of Time's flight. Time, however, 
does not mete out to all of us the same 
measure. There are a few exceptional 
constitutions that appear in the exuber- 
ance of their strength to defy decay, and 
that present a daimtless front to the grim 
scythe-bearer until the last short hours 
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that precede dissolution. There are 
others whose robust activity of mind and 
body remains so long unimpaired, that 
we forget the years that have elapsed 
since first the worker girded up his loins 
to take a part in life's battle. But Eeu- 
ben Gwynn's was no green old age. 
Infirmities were creeping in upon him, 
and he was beginning to pay the penalty 
of a sedentary, studious life, and of early 
neglect of the hardy habits and outdoor 
exercise which a lonely lover of books is 
but too prone to contemn. There were 
those who said that younger blood was 
wanted in the school-house of Capel-le- 
Moors, and that, but for the partiality of 
the Government Inspector, who had long 
known and esteemed him, Eeuben Gwynn 
would be reported to be unfit for the 
routine of his duties. 
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He had given his own name to May — 
the child had no surname to which her 
right was better— but he could leave her 
no bequest save this, and the education 
which he had done his best to impart/ 
Some alteration, for the worse, had taken 
place in the schoolmaster's circumstances. 
His elder brother had died, and the 
paternal acres beside Dee or Severn had 
been found, like the small properties of 
most yeomen freeholders, too heavily 
mortgaged to be worth preserving. The 
poor two hundred acres had been sold to 
be included in the ring-fence of some 
neighbouring magnate, and Eeuben's 
rent-charge of thirty pounds had, after 
much haggling, been commuted for a 
Post OflElce annuity of nearly equal 
amount. His literary gains were fewer, 
as old magazines ceased to exist, and 
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new canons of axt and taste ruled the 
book market, and few editors cared for 
the exact scholarship and curious erudi- 
tion which were Mr, Gwynn's sole stock- 
in-trade. 

He had never, in his gloomiest mood, 
repented him of the hospitality which he 
had shown to the little waif of the Capel 
accident ; but May, with quick feminine 
intuition, felt herseK to be a burthen 
upon her old friend's slender resources, 
and looked around her, but vainly, for the 
means of lightening the load. The 
mutual afifection between these two, so 
utterly unlike save in the kindred attri- 
butes of gentleness and truth, was some- 
thing pretty to witness ; but when May 
was old enough to think of the past and 
of the future, and to appreciate her posi- 
tion, her reveries were not always rose- 
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coloured ones. Should Eeuben Gwynn 
be deprived of his salary as master, and 
compelled to retire on such small pension 
as his years of service might entitle him 
to, what was she — ^May — to do? The 
knowledge that the old man would 
willingly share with her his last crust, 
merely added keenness to the feeling that 
she had no right, no claim, to profit by 
such a sacrifice. 

She was not herseK indolent, not un- 
helpful, not wilfully a drone in that small 
hive wherein she had been adopted. 
Eeuben Gwynn felt, rather than knew, 
in what numberless ways May's careful 
fondness smoothed the path of his declin- 
ing years, and she had repaid in tender 
care the early kindness of Nurse Thwaites 
— now dead. But she could do nothing 
profitable — ^nothing that had assessed to 
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it a money value. Any strong-limbed 
lass from the village could have earned 
twice the wage to which any farmer's 
wife would have deemed white-handed 
May to be entitled for her services in 
dairy or byre. 

There had been, a year before, a 
terrible waU of desolate hearts sent up 
from Capel-le-Moors. This time it was 
not, as when the great railway accident 
occurred, a mere question of sympathy 
with strangers, but of death and maiming 
among the people's own kith and kin. 
There had been an explosion of fire-damp 
in the mine known as the Silverseam 
pit, the property of a non-resident peer, 
who was accustomed to speak of it as 
" the best farm on the estate," and which 
was in high repute on account of its 
excellent yield of coal, and of the ease 
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and security with which it had been 
hitherto worked. Of course this very 
security had opened the door to rashness ; 
naked Kghts had been in use, mining 
regulations ignored; the deadly vapour 
allowed to' gather in disused galleries and 
HI- ventilated levels. It was the fault of 
the poor fellows whose lives paid the 
penalty of their carelessness; but so it 
was, that nineteen men and boys were 
brought dead to bank, and of thirty-seven 
other workers below-ground, two-and- 
twenty were crippled for Kfe. 

At this dismal conjuncture, when woe 
and suffering were everywhere, little deli- 
cate May had approved herself of sterling 
metal. In more than one case, pain 
itseK, writhing like a crushed worm on its 
couch of suffering, had been soothed by 
her light touch and the murmur of her 
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soft voice, when the women of the family 
could do nothing but bewail the blow that 
had stricken down the bread-winner. 
Her nerves had been firm enough then, 
her presence of mind such as to win 
praise from the surgeons who tended the 
injured, and whose despair it was to find 
good nurses from among the rude, im- 
pulsive relatives, whose untutored grief 
broke out in useless clamour. 

On occasions like these the few resident 
gentry were not slow to remember what 
at other times they would gladly have 
forgotten, that they were neighbours to 
that sturdy population of underground 
toilers who in prosperity were accredited 
with the breaking of every fence that was 
broken, the wiring of every hare that was 
wired, and the dragging of every fish-pond 
that was robbed of its finny denizens, in 
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the county. Jellies and soft pillows, wine 
and water-beds, ice and hot-house fruit, 
were sent from other houses besides Capel 
Eectory and Brockspear Park, for the use 
of the wounded. Lady Elizabeth Shaffco 
did not herseK take an active part in 
tending the sufferers, but she laid stiU- 
room and larder and cellar under requisi- 
tion in their behalf, and even ordered her 
disgusted maid to co-operate in the good 
work; while tender-hearted old Sir 
Thomas went round the village, shaking 
hands with those whose hurts were slight, 
exactly as he would have done at election 
time, and bestowing loose silver, with 
lavish liberality, on the children crying 
in the doorway. 

The rector's wife and daughters, and 
for that matter the curate too, did their 
best to comfort the afflicted ; but none of 
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them could equal the intuitive quickness 
with which May Gwynn divined the 
wishes, or anticipated the wants, of the 
wounded. It was no easy matter now, 
on week-days at least, to induce Mrs. 
Churton to leave her sofa for any length 
of time. There are those who appear, at 
first sight, to have small reason for repin- 
ing, in that they have enough and to 
spare, and are fortunate in every relation 
of life, and who nevertheless pass but a 
savourless^ existence, and such a one was 
the Honourable Albinia. 

Mrs. Churton had a kind husband and 
affectionate children, a good home and 
superabundance of leisure, money, social 
standing, all the externals of domestic 
happiness. If with these advantages she 
was not happy, the fault perhaps lay in 
her temperament, perhaps in the circum- 
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stances of her education, or in both. She 
was not happy — ^was, perhaps, more dis- 
contented than she would wiUingly have 
acknowledged herseK to be. The demon 
of Dulness, which haunts many an EngKsh 
home, had fastened his claws on the 
Honourable Mrs. Churton, and would not 
be exorcised by such simple spells as the 
rector knew of. She was not a woman 
insensible to the charm of home ties, but, 
although she loved husband and children, 
she was sensible of a want which there 
was nothing to appease, and chid herself 
at times for envying the very gipsies 
tramping past, with their rickety caravan 
drawn by the old white horse, because 
they were here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
and had new scenes ever before them. 
Poor Mrs. Churton ! It would be harsh, 
if easy, to blame her because the delicate 
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after-taste of enjoyment never seemed to 
commend itseK to her languid palate. 
Natures vary. There are some of us 
to whom it seems impossible that they 
should ever be dull, or moody, or de- 
jected : men who would be brisk even 
on Eobinson Crusoe's lonely island, and 
sprightly in Latude's prison cell. A sound 
constitution, an active brain, and the 
feculty of being readily amused or in- 
terested, make their possessor almost 
independent of surrounding accidents. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
are as the death's-head at their own 
feasts, and who allow all the glories and 
gauds of the world to pass unheeded 
before their sated eyes. This princess 
seems to be crushed by the weight of her 
jewels and robes. Yonder great noble, 
with the revenues of a province at his 
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command, is quite joyless. Such-and- 
such a victorious general is as in- 
capable of smiling as of a blunder in 
strategy. 

"I think, Albinia, if we had some ado 
to make both ends meet, you'd be happier," 
Mr. Churton had once said, in his bluff 
way, and perhaps he was right. There 
are women to whom ample means, and 
the consequent immunity from house- 
told cares, are a positive bane ; just as 
there are youths who are miserable until 
they have squandered the last shilling of 
their pocket-money. But to two things 
the rector's wife was constant, her love 
of music and her kindly patronage of May 
Gwynn. Other tastes she formed, and 
abandoned after a week of enthusiasm; 
but to these she was faithful, when leather- 
cutting and wood-carving, painting on 
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china, and illuminating books of devotion 
had been tired of and renounced. 

The orphan girl had profited, with 
surprising quickness, by the instruction 
afforded her by her volunteer teacher. 
May was blessed by nature with a fine 
ear and an innate love of harmony, and 
with one more gift as well, which does 
not invariably turn out a blessing to its 
owner, but which is valued in proportion 
to its scarcity. It presently became clear 
to Mrs, Churton that May had a magnifi- 
cent voice, the clear, sweet notes of which 
were distinctly audible amidst the feeble 
quavering of the meagre Capel choir, a 
voice such as needed but time and care 
for its development. 

"I really think, my dear, you might 
make a living — in that way ! " had been 
the half-careless comment of the rector's 
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wife one day, as her pupil closed the 
piano. The remark, later on, was to 
occur with redoubled force to May's 
memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE COMING OF AGE. 




'ADY Elizabeth Shafto, of Brock- 
spear Park, was one of those 
personages who are respected 
by all, and liked by few, and who are 
so content to have secured the former, 
that they rarely trouble their majestic 
heads to regret the absence of the latter 
sentiment. She was proud, but it was 
not because she was the daughter of an 
earl, and certainly not because she was 
the wife of a baronet. In any station of 
life she would have been a haughty and 
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exacting woman, with only one soft spot, 
so the servants averred, in her heart, 
which redeeming tenderness was her love 
for her son. 

That son was now on thiB eve of 
completing his twenty-first year, and re- 
joicings were to take place at Brockspear 
in honour of that event. It fell naturally 
to Lady Elizabeth's lot to organize these 
festivities, for Sir Thomas had never been 
the same man since his illness as before, 
and would not, at the best of times, have 
cared to interfere with arrangements of 
his wife's making. These were to be, 
as befitted the shrunken state of the 
Shaflo rent-roll, on a scale of but 
moderate splendour, but still the festival 
bade fair to be the cause of some ex- 
citement in a part of the country where 
such festivals were rare. 
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The neighbouring gentry, not very 
numerous in that district, were ready 
enough to hail the heir of Brockspear on 
his attainment of his majority ; and the 
tenantry, few also, were prompt to come 
forward with cheers and good wishes. 
Triumphal arches were reared ; " floral 
decorations," according to the language 
of the reporter of the County Chronicle^ 
were employed with greater or less suc- 
cess, and there were to be tents and 
bonfires and beU-ringing, an abundance 
of eating and drinking, of music and 
dancing, and the other traditional features 
of a coming of age. 

" Kidiculous ! " the rector had said, 
" to make aU this disturbance because 
a young fellow will now be at liberty to 
commit what foUies he hkes, without the 
extenuating plea of legal infancy. I dare 
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say there were gayer doings than these 
when Sir Thomas came of age, and 
grander ones when his father, Sir Har- 
bottle, got to be twenty-one, and see 
into what a pickle they contrived to get 
the property between them. I think a 
young man is a young booby, and should, 
instead of being felicitated on his having 
come of age, do penance for the improvi- 
dence of his ancestors." 

On the subject of sons, and of young 
men in general, the rector of Capel was 
a little sore. He had no son. There 
were Fanny and Ellen, his daughters, 
grown women ; and Laura, just out of the 
school-room and conscious of her elbows. 
But there was no son. The Keverend 
Robert had very much wished for a boy 
who might inherit after him, not merely 
the small, snug estate, but also the ad- 
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vowson of Capel-le-Moors. As it was, 
the patronage and benefice of the Capel 
Uving must be otherwise bestowed, and 
the eight hundred acres of sound well- 
cultivated land must be sold too, and the 
proceeds divided between the three girls 
and their probable husbands. 

"A nice, bright boy ! as fine a young- 
ster as ever I saw, and just in that 
position when all* depends on his mar- 
riage," the rector had said, more than 
once, to Mrs. Churton. " I wouldn't 
wonder, one bit, if he ended by marrying 
a barmaid, as Lord Looseletter did; or 
a tight-rope dancer from a booth in a fair, 
like the young Squire over at High Cliff. 
He'U never dare to bring her home, for 
fear of his mother, so long as Lady 
Elizabeth lives ; but he'll go hanging 
about foreign watering-places, and punt- 
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ing at Ehine gaming-tables, and let the 
land go to wrack its own way. If he 
could clear off the mortgages on Old 
Mill, and Clatterley Bottom, adding 
fifteen hundred a year to his income— as 
he might, if he married money" — Mr. 
Churton might, more candidly, have said, 
" if he married one of my girls," for it 
was of his own daughters, and the con- 
venient employment of the portion of one 
of them in freeing the Shafto estate from 
encumbrances, that he was thinking. 

The Honourable Albinia Churton smiled 
languidly. She was, of all mothers, the 
last to kindle with the fire of a match- 
maker. 

"He's just as likely to marry a rich 
woman as not," she answered, with a pro- 
voking indifference ; " titles, even the 
baronet's ^handle to his name,' as they 
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call it, command their price in the great 
market. Some Manchester miss " 

" Oh ! nonsense, I didn't mean that. 
Beg your pardon, my dear," said the 
hasty rector — " I never meant that 
the yomig fellow ought to sell himself to 
the highest bidder." 

And indeed Mr. Churton would have 
been heartily shocked at such a notion, 
albeit he did think that, if old heads 
could for once be put upon young 
shoulders, Percy Shaffco should give the 
preference in matrimonial choice to a girl 
who would not come to him empty- 
handed. 

The Churtons had been by no means 
behindhand in helping on the preparations ^ 
for the festivity at Brockspear. Though 
the rector growled, he had a sincere 
friendship for the Shaffco family in 
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general, and a regard for Percy in par- 
ticular; and lie willingly stripped his 
conservatory of every available flower, 
and allowed his shrubberies to be de- 
nuded of laurels and pinasters, to furnish 
forth the triumphal arches and bowers 
of bliss, which the carpenters were 
building up at selected spots along the 
grand avenue of the Park. And Mrs. 
Churton's choir — ^the singing was sup- 
posed to be under the supervision of the 
rector's wife — ^was to lend its melodious 
aid to the celebration. 

"Your little friend, will she sing the 
solo ?" asked the parson of the parish. 

" I hope, if she does not get scared at 
the last, she will," answered Mrs. Chur- 
ton. 

To explain which it may be mentioned 
that a local genius — there are such 
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everywhere — ^whose verses seldom found 
another setting than that of the Poet's 
Comer of the County Chronicle^ had 
written an ode commemorative of the 
twenty-first birthday of the heir of 
Brockspear, that was justly reputed his 
masterpiece. The poetry was really 
tuneful in rhythm and pleasing in sound, 
and if no very great depth of thought 
lay beneath the agreeable jingle of the 
lines, they were at least up to the 
average performance of a courtly bard. 
This ode was to be sung at the august 
desire of Lady Elizabeth, the choir being 
competent to execute the chorus ; but 
for the more difficult solo part, where was 
there a voice in that country-side that 
was fit to cope with it save that of May 
Gwynn? 
May had been alarmed and reluctant 
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when first her patroness, Mrs. Churton, 
had broached the notion that she, Uttle 
May, should sing before so considerable 
and mixed an audience as that which was 
expected to assemble at Brockspear. 
She had never had the courage to sing 
before any but old friends, and even the 
rector's presence seemed to freeze her 
into silence, for, if well-meaning, he was 
rough, and therefore no congenial auditor. 

There had been some rehearsing, of 
course, in a quiet way under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Churton, and that 
lady was confident of her pupil's powers. 
'* If she escapes what they call ^ stage 
fright,' " she had said, more than once, 
to her husband and daughters, " you will 
see that her singing will be the main 
event of the evening." 

The rector sipped his port — he was 
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one of the few who refused to bow the 
knee to claret — and looked incredulous. 
"As nice a girl as ever lived," he said, 
**this proUgee of yours, Albinia, but I 
don't believe much in village geniuses of 
either sex. Why couldn't they get down 
a good professional singer to give out this 
tomfoolery in verse — that is, of course, if 
it is necessary to chant it at all ? " 

The eldest of the three Miss Churtons 
took it on herself to reply : " That would 
spoil it all, papa. The whole thing is 
local, you know; poet, singer, chorus, 
and all belong to our own neighbourhood. 
Lady Elizabeth would lose all interest in 
the ode if it did not seem to be a spon- 
taneous offering to her son." 

" Ah, well ! If she's pleased, that's 
enough," said the rector, yawning. 
" Digby, my new curate, writes me word 
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that lie shall arrive that very day; and 
we can take him over to Brockspear with 
us, if he comes in time. I said we could 
find him quarters here until he hunts up 
lodgings in the village. I don't think he 
would be able to squeeze himself into 
those wretched little rooms that Mopser 
lived in, over the village grocer's. He's 
a big man, I hear, whereas poor Mopser 
was five feet nothing in his shoes." 

The Mr. Mopser alluded to was Mr. 
Churton's late curate. His sojourn at 
Capel had been brief, and indeed the 
rector changed his curates almost as 
frequently as some ladies do their house- 
maids. He could not get a clerical 
subordinate to his liking. Some institu- 
tion had kindly undertaken to supply the 
desired article ; but the specimens for- 
warded did not satisfy the despot of Capel 
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Parsonage. " A lot of mealy-faced boys, 
with colds in their heads, and no more 
fit for a colliery parish than I am to 
perform on the trapeze," he would say 
wrathfiilly ; " why, the very children jeer 
at them as they pick their way through 
the mud of the street. The principal of 
Latimer's writes me word that Digby is 
a gentleman, and a man to boot, and 
that's something." 

" I'm sure," said Ellen Churton, with 
a laudable feminine desire to defend the 
absent, ^* that poor Mr. Mopser did his 
best." 

*'I don't doubt it," rejoined the rector; 
*' but he wasn't in his element at Capel. 
I've hopes of Mr. Digby. At any rate, 
the pit lads will not make fun of a strap- 
ping fellow like him, as they did of 
Mopser. We want muscle here as much 
as we do brains." 
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*'But you can't dragoon the people 
into going to church, papa," said Fanny 
Churton. 

** Umph ! " replied her father. He 
would have seen no manner of objection, 
had such a course been practicable, to 
the old summary fashion of sweeping 
loungers into the place of worship, not 
precisely by the agency of dragoons, but 
of beliveried beadles armed with whips 
of which they were wiUing to make use. 
Such higli-handed modes of recruiting 
a congregation seem impossible to us. 

The great day came, the day on which 
Percy Shafto reached man's estate. It 
was not the brave boy's fault if an un- 
necessary flourish of trumpets and beating 
of drums accompanied that event. No 
doubt, years ago, the birth of a male heir 
to the fighting family of Shaftos had 
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been commemorated by shouting, and 
roasting of oxen, by the scraping of 
crowders' fiddles, and by universal in- 
toxication. Those old rude feasts have 
given place to the much milder cele- 
bration of the eldest son's third lustre. 

There was fine weather, happily, and 
very little haze hung about the nut-brown 
copses and the fir spinnies that fringed 
the western horizon. Many carriages, 
and a sufl&cient number of pedestrians, 
raised a lengthening cloud of dust behind 
them on the road that led to Brockspear. 

The old Park, with its old trees, the 
oaks and wych-elms, almost unmatched 
on the north of Trent, the huge syca- 
mores, the beechen avenue that ran from 
the house to a half-ruinous *^ foUy," or 
summer-house, which Sir Harbottle had 
planted on a knoll of rising ground, 
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seemed to dress itself with smiles to 
welcome the visitors, as a ship, on gala- 
days, flutters from deck to mast-head 
with variegated bunting. There was a 
fair muster of guests of different degrees ; 
some score or so of families known to 
Sir Bernard Burke, and half as many 
fresh from some country parsonage, and 
a few extraneous ladies and gentlemen, 
and the few tenantry, and the fewer 
peasantry. 

Lady Elizabeth, on whom devolved the 
management of the show, could not but 
feel how very much more picturesque 
would have been the scene a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty miles, further south. 
There, beneath the shade of the branching 
oaks, a really impostug array of vassals 
might have been got together, the clean 
smock-frocks of the men contrasting 
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prettily with the scarlet cloaks of the 
village crones. But large holdings, high 
farming, and the employment of a number 
of hardy, hard-working young labourers, 
barracked in a farmhouse, and fed on 
beef and cheesecakes, as is the fashion 
in the more thinly peopled districts 
of Yorkshire and Northumberland, tell 
terribly against the pictorial side of land- 
owning. 

In that colliery country-side, on an 
average, two men were paid and fed to do 
what, in Somerset or Berkshire, would 
seem the work of four, and in consequence 
the neighbourhood lacked several features 
which artists love. There were no 
smiling, chubby-cheeked children, weaving 
daisy-chains and cowslip-crowns, to open 
the gates or point the way to a dawdling 
horseman ; no cricket on a wayside bit of 
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turf; no red mantle to flutter amid the 
golden gorse of a common, as in English 
counties where wages are low, and popu- 
lation but too plentiful for the general 
standard of comfort, 

The Churtons needed the rector's dog- 
cart, as well as the carriage, to take them 
over to Brockspear, For there were of 
the party, in addition to Mrs, Churton, 
her husband, and three daughters, little 
May Gwynn, and Mr, Digby the new 
curate, Mr. Digby and Ellen accom- 
panied the rector in the dog-cart, leaving 
the carriage to the occupation of the 
other four. 

Mr. Digby, the new curate, had arrived 
that morning, and had conciliated, if not 
golden opinions, at any rate favourable 
ones, from the family of whose abode he 
was to be a temporary inmate. '* Keally, 
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Kobert, one would think he was to be a 
prize-fighter, not a clergyman, to hear 
yon," Mrs. Chnrton had said, in reply to 
her husband's eulogies of the new-comer's 
powerful muscles and expanded chest. 
Mr. Digby certainly was a bigger man 
than even the rector had hoped for. He 
was very tall, strong, and manly, with 
honest brown eyes that glowed like car- 
buncles, as the eyes of an honest dog glow, 
and he had white teeth, and a browji 
beard, and a comely sunburnt face. He 
was quite frank and simple in his speech, 
no talker, but free from shyness because 
of the downright simplicity of his soul. 
No fool, and no genius, was Mr. Digby, 
merely a capital fellow who would have 
done his duty in any relation of hfe, and 
who, being in orders, meant to do his 
duty as a parson. 
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The Chnrton family, therefore, went 
across to Brockspear in excellent spirits. 
They had with them the youthful singer 
whose song should be the great event of 
the evening, and they had with them a 
new young man. And only those who 
know what English country life is can 
tell how valuable is the accession of a 
new young man, marriageable, and with 
nothing against him, and how important 
is the position of the introducers of such 
a phenomenon. 

So the old Park of Brockspear, with 
its clump of broken lances on each of the 
moss-grown stone pillars of the lodge 
gates, with its rustling trees and swelling 
uplands, looked exceedingly well. And 
the tents, pitched in well-chosen spots, 
some on the lawn nearest to the house, 
some on the reedy banks of the long, 
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straggling piece of water which was called 
the lake, glimmered white in the sun. 
And the music floated, not inharmoni- 
ously, through the still air. There were 
plenty of people bent on a day's enjoy- 
ment, not in the frothy, frivolous French 
style, but in our own sturdy insular 
fashion, which* is compatible with much 
patience and an infinite capacity for 
being amused by trifles, provided that the 
commissariat does its duty. It did so, on 
that day, at Brockspear, Sir Thomas 
saw to that. He was getting frail and 
averse to exertion, but he had an esti- 
mate of the duties of hospitality which 
would have done credit to a Bedouin 
Arab, and corks popped, and ale and wine 
flowed as plenteously on that day at 
Brockspear as ever they had done during 
the reign of Sir Thomas's father. Sir 
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Harbottle, who had been twice as rich as 
his son. 

Mrs. Churton had set her heart on 
May's undertaking to render the birthday- 
ode at Brockspear. She was vain of her 
•pupil's voice, vain too of her own 
teaching, and she pressed the task on 
May again and again, wisely, however, 
making no mention of the five-pound 
note which Lady Elizabeth had com- 
missioned her to offer in payment of the 
girl's musical services, and which, in the 
opinion of the wife of Sir Thomas, must 
smooth away any nonsensical scruples 
with magic facihty. Lady Elizabeth had 
a great faith in five-pound notes, but 
those crisp promises of the auriferous Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street, potent as 
they are, cannot do everything. 

At last Lady Elizabeth, in her yellow 
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carriage drawn by the high-stepping grey 
horses, condescended herseK to visit the 
school-house, bringing with her a gra- 
ciously worded invitation to Mr. Gwynn 
and his adopted daughter to be present 
at the Brockspear festival. Nothing was 
said, on paper, of any expectation that 
May's voice should be exerted for the 
pubUc pleasure and the private glorifica- 
tion of the heir of the Shaftos. But the 
lady of Brockspear, with imperious ur- 
banity, urged upon May the task required 
of her, and did not depart until she had 
wrung the word **yes" from the girl's 
lips. Lady Elizabeth was not at all 
aware that she was herseK the critic 
whose censure poor May dreaded above 
all things. Ever since the first of those 
pleasant evenings at the rectory. May 
had entertained a sort of fear of those 
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black, strongly-marked eyebrows, that 
aquiline beak, those compressed lips, 
which were Lady Elizabeth Shafto's most 
noticeable features. 




CHAPTEE IV. 



UNDER THE BEECHES. 



C( 




USH ! hush ! she is going to 
sing ! " Such were the 
words that were buzzed to 
and fro among the company at Brock- 
spear. The early autumnal evening had 
closed in, and the shadows of night clung 
around the platform that had been built 
of planks decked with boughs of laurel 
and branches of pine, and on which stood 
the chorus-singers, silent all, and waiting. 
A few lamps threw light on them, and on 
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the slight, shrinking figure, clad in white, 
as were the rest of them, that was a pace 
or so in front of their phalanx. 

Then arose upon the night air a strain, 
feeble at first, and broken, but gathering 
strength as it proceeded, and pealing out 
clear, sweet, and ringing, till it thrilled, 
in its melodious cadence, through every 
heart there. The young singer seemed 
to gather courage as she went on, for 
there was a pathos and a power in the 
rendering of the last lines, such as pro- 
bably very few of those professional 
vocalists, whose employment Mr. Churton 
had advocated, could have thrown into 
the words. The young poet who wrote 
them gasped, astonished at his own 
brilliancy, as he heard what he had 
written given forth, glorified as it were 
by the pure clarion notes of that fresh, 
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silvery voice ; while, as the sound died 
away, the rector exclaimed — 

" My word, Albinia, you were right ! 
This young swan of yours is a swan, after 
aU." 

But when they crowded round to con- 
gratulate the girl upon the extraordinary 
success that she had achieved, when 
praise and thanks burst from every hp. 
May was found weeping and shame- 
stricken. She hid her face in her hands. 

" Oh, dear Mrs. Churton, please do 
take me away!" she said. And the 
rector's wife, quick to sympathize with 
what she took to be the nervous depres- 
sion of an artistic temperament, gently 
drew May apart from the crowd. 

Of all who were there, Percy Shafto 
had been the most impressed by song and 
singer. Truth to tell, the young heir of 
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Brockspear had been rendered not a little 
uncomfortable that poetry should be com- 
posed, and publicly sung, in his honour. 

** What have I done, mother, to merit 
it?" he asked, more than once. "It 
does seem to make a fellow absurd, some- 
how, to be celebrated in verse because he 
is an elder son, and is twenty-one years 
old." 

Lady EUzabeth saw nothing absurd in 
the affair. In her eyes Percy, as a young 
prince recognized as heir-apparent to an 
estate and title, was to receive a proper 
tribute of respect from those around him, 
and of this the birthday ode most rightly 
formed a portion. The youthful poet had 
composed it very neatly, and if that girl 
from the school-house did but justify the 
half of Mrs. Churton's praise, the result 
would be satisfactory indeed. 
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Lady Elizabeth was satisfied now. 
The girl from the school-house had done 
wonderfully well. The genuine applause 
of high and low vouched for that. She 
was a modest young person, and knew 
her station, and had not remained to 
monopolize the notice of the audience 
that her voice had entranced. And Lady 
EKzabeth began mentally to look through 
the minor trays of her jewel-casq, and to 
think of some brooch or locket — a ring 
would be out of place — wherewith to 
reward May, since her patroness was 
certain that some ridiculous scruple 
would prevent her acceptance of the 
proposed five-pound note. What would 
her ladyship have felt, some half-hour 
later in the evening, when the dancing 
was about to begin, and half the guests 
were yet rambhng through the dimly- 
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lighted garden, the other half being 
within-doors, could her eagle-eyes have 
explored the first arches of that beechen 
avenue which ran like a gigantic colon- 
nade from the rose garden to the tall 
deer-paling far away, and seen two figures 
beneath the bole of a giant beech, fem- 
fringed as to its roots ! 

"It's all my fault, and I hate myself 
for it, to have made you cry like that," 
said Percy Shaffco impetuously. He had 
come upon May in the twiUght in this 
secluded spot, whither she had with- 
drawn, having sHpped away from the 
crowd and the congratulations of those 
who praised her. Some revulsion of feel- 
ing, natural to the artistic temperament, 
still more natural to a sensitive girl of 
sixteen, had taken the place of the ex- 
citement which had lately lent such a 
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pathos and rioliness to her voice. Crouch- 
ing at the foot of a beech-tree in the 
avenue, she hid her face, and wept 
bitterly. And so Percy found her. 

**I hate myself, and my birthday, and 
everything to do with it, because I have 
made you cry that way," he repeated 
hotly, 

'' Don't say so, Mr. Percy — Mr. Shaffco," 
May replied, sobbing. " Pray leave me. 
I am foolish. It was nothing. I shall 
go back directly." 

"It was something," persisted Percy, 
" after singing like that ! It made me 
ashamed, do you know, that talent of 
such a sort should be flung away in good 
wishes to a fellow like me, and — don't 
cry, dear! " 

And he took her trembling hand, but 
she snatched it away. 
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''This only makes me more " she 

said, weeping, "more silly, more 

Oh, please, sir, let me be alone for a little 
time. I never sang before so many till 
now." 

*' You ought to do it," burst out Percy, 
all on fire with enthusiasm; "ought to 
bewitch the world, ought to be great and 
famous. Why, I've heard the best of the 
singing people up in London, but never 
anything as sweet ; there ! — ^I've made 
you cry again. I only wanted to thank 
you— I " 

A man's confusion always steadies the 
nerves of a woman. May became calmer 
as she saw Percy, flushed and eager, and 
at a loss to finish his sentence. 

"You are very kind, sir," she said 
softly ; " I think I had better^ — " 

It was the moon's fault; Cjnithia's 
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always responsible for so many indiscre- 
tions, since first her shimmering gleam 
feU through the interlacing tree-tops on 
such a pair as those who stood, on that 
night, beneath the beechen avenue of 
Brockspear. The moon peeped, silvery, 
through the reddening beech-leaves, and 
showed May's beautiful, half-hidden face, 
and the exquisite grace of her attitude 
as she stood, with bent head and down- 
cast eyes, amid the fern. Percy, for the 
moment, was not master of himself. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
once, twice, thrice ; then, as she struggled 
to release herself, he let her go, and stood, 
contrite. It was his turn, now, to look 
down. 

^^ Oh, Mr. Percy I " said May reproach- 
fully; ** what have I done to make you 

This is your mother's home, yours, and I 
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only came here because — ^my poor little 
voice — ah, I am rightly punished for the 
vanity that made me come, a poor girl 
like me, without even a right to the name 
I bear, among such as you ! " 

She wept now, with a passionate sorrow 
by which Percy was cut to the heart. 
May's half-uttered appeal to the instincts 
of hospitality and honour within him had 
stirred every fibre of his nature. She 
was right, he felt, and he was wrong. 
Was she not a guest at Brookspear, and 
as such under his mother's protection, 
and had he not, in a boyish impulse of 
unrestrained admiration, presumed upon 
the accident which had brought him and 
her together in that lonely spot ? 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Gwynn," he 
said humbly, and drawiug back a pace or 
so; ^^ I have made a fool of myself, and 
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am heartily ashamed. I ask your for- 
giveness from the bottom of my heart. 
I^^h " 

And he came to a stop, reddening, and 
bending down his handsome head, on the 
dark curls of which the moonlight played 
through the reddening leaves of the beech- 
tree. 

Never, in all May's short life, had her 
ear listened to a sound so sweet, she 
knew not why, as Percy's prayer for par- 
don — ^pardon from her, little May Gwynn 
of the school-house, the waif of the Capel 
accident, the foundling whom Mrs. 
Churton's kind caprice had enabled, as 
a child, to be sometimes in company with 
little ladies and gentlemen. Never, when 
they were both children, had the bold boy 
who was heir to Brockspear vouchsafed 
the slightest attention to the timid little 
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girl in the gray frockj who rarely stirred 

far from her patroness's sofa, and now 

And now if May could have had a wish 
gratified by some fairy godmother, it would 
have been that the situation should be 
eternal, that the delicious pain and plea- 
sure of the moment should be lengthened 
out through endless ages, she always as 
she was, and Percy, with cheeks on fire 
and glittering moist eyes, begging her 
pardon. It is almost necessary to have 
been a girl who has worshipped a boy long 
in secret to realize how very sweet, and 
yet with a wholesome dash of bitterness in 
it, this was to May. 

The young prince had come at last, to 
awake with his kiss the slumbering beauty 
in the wood ; the horn was blown at the 
gate of the enchanted castle; the idol 
had stepped down from his pedestal, 
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chiselled maxble softening into flesh and 
blood, and for her — ^for her — for little May. 
Ah! he might forget her, alight her, 
never waste a glance on her more, but 
for a moment he had seemed to love her. 
His hps had touched her cheek, her brow, 
her Ups. He was sorry now, and ashamed 
of his presmnption, of his intrusion on her 
imguarded youth and loveliness, and asked 
her forgiveness, like the knight-descended 
gentleman that he was ; and May Hngered 
to speak, because it was so inexpressibly 

* 

pleasant that for once the tables should 
be turned, he the suppliant, she — ^who 
was but a poor little lass of no account — 
asked to pardon ! 

Being happy, May naturally cried very 
much, and Percy quite as naturally mis- 
took the meaning of her tears. 

"I am afraid,'' he said, "I have 
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offended you beyond forgiveness, ass and 
clown that I was I I'll go away, since 
my being here only seems to distress you. 
And, if you like, I'll speak to Mrs. 
Churton, or to my mother; " 

^^ No, no ! " sobbed out May, as the 
vision of Lady Elizabeth's eagle-beak and 
bushy black eyebrows rose threateningly 
before her. ^^Pray don't say a word to 
anybody : I have been foolish, very foolish. 
But I am able to go back now, or I shall 
be very soon, and I must not stay, nor 
must you, Mr. Shafto " 

" Don't call me that 1 CaU me Percy. 
We're old friends, you know," said the 
heir of Brockspear. 

"Mr. Percy, then," returned May de- 
murely ; *^ but indeed you will be missed. 
It is your birthday festival, and everybody 
will be asking what has become of you. 
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and looking for you, and if any one should 
come this way — ^here comes somebody 
now ! " she added in alarm. 

Percy, too, heard the sound of ap- 
proaching voices, and, young as he was, 
was alive to the fact that his being dis- 
covered alone with May would set rolling 
the nucleus of that snowball of gossip 
which grows so terribly fast as it revolves. 
" We part friends ? " he said, catching 
May's hand in his. **I hope I am for- 
given." 

**Yes, yes; but pray leave me now," 
returned the girl earnestly, and as the 
hum of voices, and the cracking of sticks 
of last year's withered wood beneath the 
feet which were approaching, made them- 
selves more distinctly audible, Percy felt 
that his wisest course was that which 
May had counselled. 
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"Don't think ill of me, he whispered 
— "if yon can help it, I mean." And 
then he darted off into the darkness. 

The new-comers were Ellen Churton 
and her young sister Laura, those two, 
and Mr. Digby the new curate* 

" Why, May, we have been looking for 
you everywhere ! Mamma has been quite 
frightened. Where have you hidden your- 
self, dear, all this time ? Lady Elizabeth 
wanted to thank you for your song, 
and '' 

This much of Miss Churton' s discourse 
May did hear. The rest of the well- 
intended commonplace speech sounded 
in her ears like the dull clack of a mill- 
wheel going monotonously round, and 
conveyed no particular meaning. May 
was strangely agitated, and half fainting, 
but she tried to keep up a brave show of 
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calmness. Had only the two Clmrton 
yormg ladies been there, her nerves might 
have given way; but Mr. Digby's pre- 
sence, and the necessity for keeping up 
appearances before a big male stranger, 
acted as a wholesome tonic. 

**I found it very, very hot in the 
crowd," said May, as collectedly as it 
was in her power to speak ; ** and I was 
rather frightened, and " 

^^Just as mamma said — stage fright, 
she called it — only it came on after the 
exhibition instead of before it, and so far 
we were fortunate," said Miss Ellen very 
complacently. 

^* Indeed we were," said big Mr. Digby 
the curate ; ^^ and I hope Miss Gwynn 
will allow me to thank her for my share 
of the pleasure she has given us to-night." 

May was not much accustomed to the 
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receiving of oomplimeiits ; neither, per- 
haps, was the new curate to the paying of 
them; for his speech was roughly, and 
aknost awkwardly, spoken. Indeed, the 
ability to say civil things with even toler- 
able grace and glibness will soon be a lost 
art among men, and is only kept aKve 
among women because of the greater 
tenacity with which they cKng to the 
antique traditions of good breeding. 

"I wish I could sing like that," re- 
marked young Miss Laura, with the 
downright bluntness of a schoolgirl, and 
May found herself able to join in the 
good-humoured laugh with which the 
elder sister listened to the avowal; for 
Laura Churton, like some other misses 
at the age of fourteen, had a deep, boyish 
voice, a masculine taste for dogs, ponies, 
and miscellaneous scrambKng across 
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country, and would, if dressed in uniform, 
as her^ father used to say, have easily 
passed muster as a model midshipman. 

"I suppose we must go back, or we 
shall be considered to be lost, too," said 
Mr. Digby; and thus under escort, May 
rejoined the company, by this time 
gathered for the most part within-doors, 
where dancing was about to begin. 

Lady Elizabeth Shaffco was radiant. 
Never had May seen that distinguished 
lady's somewhat strongly-marked counte- 
nance so dressed in smiles, or heard her 
voice assume a sound so gracious, as 
when she commended ** Miss Gwynn " for 
her performance. There were the traces 
of tears to be noted yet, by a keen eye, 
on May's blushing face, but of these the 
mistress of Brockspear took no heed. 
What really did interest her was, that 
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the girl had sung admirably well, justify- 
ing her choice, and producing the very 
happiest effect ; and that her behaviour 
was very pretty, modest, and unassuming, 
as it should have been. She was a guest, 
although a humble one, at the Park, and 
could not, like a servant, be dismissed on 
the completion of her task, and it was 
gratifying to see that she was not unduly 
elated by the encomiums which her late 
success had called forth. 

Several times during the evening Lady 
Elizabeth's eye rested on May, and always 
with approval. She was glad to see that 
the young person from the school-house 
clearly remembered her station, and did 
not presume upon the accident that had 
brought her into contact with the notables 
of the county. May would not dance. 
She was reluctant to sing again, when 
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asked; and, indeed, Mrs. Churton inter- 
posed between her young favourite and 
this inconsiderate request on the part 
of a portion of the company. With all 
her good looks (and Lady Elizabeth, who 
had no daughters, and was therefore not 
blinded by maternal partiaUty, acknow- 
ledged to herself that hers was the love- 
liest face in the room) Percy took no 
notice of her at all. And this was the 
more pleasing, because Lady Elizabeth 
had a belief that her son was not unlikely 
to prefer pretty faces to the more sub- 
stantial merits of pedigree and portion. 
And thus the festivities at Brockspear 
progressed most satisfactorily to their 
close. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MBS.. GUBBINS AT HER STUDIES. 

HAPPIT the eleven. Ne'er a 
soul do I expect till Joe 
comes seekin' his victuals. 
An' ef they come, here goes wooden 
face ! " 

Probably Mrs. — or Dame — Martha Gub- 
bins, who knew neither the French of 
Paris nor. that of Stratford at Bow, was 
unacquainted with the Gallic idiom of 
visage de boiSy as applied to a locked 
door ; but there is an odd brotherhood of 
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phrases among us Aryan folk, and as 
Monsieur Jourdain, of threadbare noto- 
riety, talked prose without knowing it, 
so do we all repeat the proverbs of another 
language in pure unconsciousness of the 
process. 

Dame Gubbins, mother of Joe the ex- 
pointsman, as she spoke closed the door 
of her cottage, and locked it, the rusty 
key turning stiffly in the corroded lock. 
Keys were not much in use in that 
colliery district, where nobody was afraid 
of thieves, where "Light come, light 
go " was tacitly the motto of those whose 
strenuous toil amassed the wherewithal 
to lead a life of careless waste. Yet 
Dame Gubbins locked her door. It was 
almost a superfluous precaution, for 
visitors were not as plentiful on the 
Gubbins' threshold as twenty years ago 
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they had been. Colliers' wives are quite 
as fond of morning or evening calls, and 
of the interchange of their opinions, as 
are Countesses Dowager and Lady Maries 
in a higher sphere. But Lady Mary, and 
my Lady Bareacres, and the Duchess of 
Snowdon do not cause their beblazoned 
carriages to draw up before the door of 
a dear friend who has not the smallest 
scrap of lively London scandal to com- 
municate, who has nothing fresh to 
whisper against great personages, and is 
not posted up in the latest wickedness 
of Belgravia. So in a humbler layer of 
society Dame Martha Gubbins was sadly 
out of date. 

There is compensation in all things. 
In Western Europe, exclusive of those 
studious spectacled Germans who bear 
conjugal sway over their stocking-knit- 

23 
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ting spouses, there are two classes of men 
to whom women submit — the strong, 
well-paid British artisan, and the penu- 
rious peasant-farmer of France. In the 
latter country the oddest contrast exists 
between the townswoman, who manages 
the shop, who keeps the key of the till, 
schemes to extend the business connec- 
tion, and leaves her plastic husband to 
push the perambulator and tend the 
children, and the bronzed housewife, five 
miles away, who addresses her husband 
as her " master," and really means what 
she says, for she feels his superiority as 
regards cows and horses, rye and hay. 

Yes, there is in all things some return- 
swing of the pendulum, some balance of 
compensation, and thus it comes about 
that the wife of an East-end dock- 
labourer, or Staffordshire potter, or Shef- 



I 
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field journeyman, always in dread of the 
strong measures that enforce marital 
authority, scarred yet from the kick of 
a nailed boat, and rainbow-coloured in 
places, where a conjugal thumping has 
expressed disapproval of a cold dinner 
or a neglected fire, yet entertains a queer 
contempt for the very consort before 
whose eyes she cowers and flinches, and 
imparts the same in confidence to all and 
sundry of her female neighbours. 

If the colliery women had been cut oif 
from the poor pleasure of teUing one 
another how foolish, as well as how 
brutal, was "the master," who lay snor- 
ing like a hog for thirty hours after his 
last carouse, who bought gUt-edged 
annuals that he could not read, and 
gorgeous ready-made garments that he 
put on but once a month, who stinted 
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the children, and pampered the bull-pup, 
there would have been very little salt left 
in their not over-pleasant lives. It was 
a district of large earnings and lavish 
spending, but the outlay, like the in- 
coming, belonged to men, not to^women. 
A squaw among the North American 
Indians no more dreams that she is the 
equal of the stately warrior in plumes 
and paint, than does a female of the 
mining districts that she is on a par with 
husband or brother. 

But who cared to call on Dame Gub- 
bins? Her day was over. Years upon 
years ago her husband, once a mighty 
man, had died. Her reminiscences were 
of bygone times, too stale to interest a 
generation that Uved almost entirely in 
the present, and that occupied itself with 
the wild '^ carryings on" of living Johns 
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and Jems, and was more stimulated by- 
accounts of the earliest black eye ad- 
ministered to Mrs. Polly Stodge, who 
was a bride but yesterday, and had just 
received her first beating for unskilful 
cooking of the pork-chops for supper, 
than by anything which Mrs. Gubbins 
could relate concerning the prodigious 
appetite and weighty fist of her departed 
Matthew. 

Very few people now came to call upon 
Dame Gubbins ; yet that lady locked the 
cottage door as carefully as though its 
barrier had been required to shut out a 
legion of prying eyes and tattling 
tongues. Then she hung upon its smoky 
hook above the fire an iron saucepan, 
wherein, in company with a scrag of 
mutton and a scrap of fat bacon, were 
slioes of turnip and carrot, whole onions. 
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and imperfectly peeled potatoes, and 
allowed them to hiss and bubble and 
steam along with the heated water in 
which they swam. Then she placed on 
a dirty table, with a bang, two cracked 
plates, two mugs, two black-handled 
knives and ditto forks, an earthenware 
salt-cellar, and a loaf of bread. 

" Joe's victuals ! " she cried compla- 
cently, and then went across the uneven 
floor to try if the door were locked or 
no. 

Then Dame Gubbins went to a cup- 
board — no tidily-kept cupboard, with 
crockery and glass symmetrically ar- 
ranged, but rather a cavernous receptacle 
for mouldy lumber, musty food, empty 
bottles, and blackbeetles — and thence 
extracted a squat little japanned canister, 
constructed most likely with a view to 
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its containing tea, but old and sorely 
battered. 

There was no tea in the canister, onlj% 
as it seemed, a small packet of letters, 
five or six in number, tied together with 
a leathern bootlace. With tremulous 
skinny fingers the old woman undid the 
knot, and spread the letters on the comer 
of the table, as a fortune-teller might 
have there spread a selection from her 
greasy pack of cards. The letters, lying 
thus, scarcely appeared the sort of 
epistles which such a one as Martha 
Gubbins would have been likely to pre- 
serve and to handle. The penmanship, 
the paper, both of them differed from 
those of the blotted scrawls which pitmen 
are wont painfully to indite, from a 
distance, to wife, mother, or sweetheart. 
Here the orthography and the caUgraphy 
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were good, the paper thin, smooth, and 
of excellent quality, and altogether the 
letters were equal in external appearance 
to those which travel, thousands strong, 
per Overland Mail, between exiles in 
India and the loved ones at home. 

Mrs. Gubbins slowly unfolded and 
flattened down the letters, one, two, 
three, then a fourth and fifth, and a 
sixth. They were all old letters, as a 
little yellowness about the paper, a little 
paleness in the faded ink, indicated. 
The edges, too, were sHghtly frayed, from 
frequent unfolding and refolding, and 
there were the marks of dirty thumbs 
upon the margin. Such as they were, 
there they lay upon the chipped and 
dinted table, and there remained, tp 
ordinary apprehension, nothing to be done 
but to peruse them. 



^ 
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The reading of a letter, however, is, 
like the writing of one, a task of a very 
varying nature — to the practised corre- 
spondent, who extracts by habit the pith 
of the documents he skims with apparent 
carelessness, the merest bagatelle; to 
Stubbs, Styles, and Nokes, horny-fisted 
illiterates as they are, a very labour of 
Hercules. Mrs. Gubbins made very de- 
liberate preparation for her own course 
of study. From beneath a stratum of 
old match-boxes, well-worn shoe-brushes 
and dusters of dubious cleanUness, which 
occupied a drawer, she produced a child's 
copybook, the first page of which was 
illustrated by the alphabet, in florid 
copperplate; and an ancient newspaper, 
printed in big, bold, black type, and 
headed by the words YorTc Herald; and 
then, with outstretched finger, and fre- 
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quent reference to the newspaper and 
the copybook, began to read one of the 
slim letters. Then, arming herself with 
a piece of chalk, which she took down 
from a sheK laden with cracked plates, 
she began, slowly and painfully, to trace 
certain cabalistic-looking characters on 
the back of a tall, black-painted arm- 
chair that stood in the chimney comer. 

No Mage in his study, no devotee of 
cuneiform inscriptions or Norse Eunes, 
could have looked more solemnly per- 
plexed than did Dame Gubbins, as she 
toiled to transfer to the black-board the 
contents of the shm letter. It was no 
trifling operation. Every distinct cha- 
racter had to be puzzled out by the eyes, 
formed by the tongue, and reproduced by 
the chalk. Then the connection of the 
words and sentences too often proved 
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arbitrary, and the spelling phonetic, and 
there was a difficulty in arriving at a 
rational purport. But industry, however 
wasteful and painful, will ultimately 
achieve a great deal, if not hindered ; 
and Dame Gubbins, through a haze of 
obscurity, was gradually making her way 
toward an approximate glimpse of truth. 
" Think I 'most see it,'' was her quiet 
remark, after a time, and then she took 
a survey of the dial-plate of the clock and 
the two black hands that circumnavigated 
its dingy disk twice in the twenty-four 
hours. 

" Joe won't be long now, for 'tis nigh 
dinner-time," obsiBrved Joe's mother, as 
she huddled away letters, copybook, and 
newspaper, and with a wet cloth effaced 
the chalk-marks on the back of the black 
arm-chair, "I do think I 'most see it," 
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she added, as she again tied on the 
canvas apron that she had temporarily 
discarded, and having stirred the fire, 
and stirred the hroth too, she shuffled to 
some out-house or back room to draw the 
beer. She returned, bearing a brown jug 
capped with froth, and then, setting the 
jug roughly on the table, drew forth from 
another cupboard a black bottle, three- 
parts empty, and two dusky wine-glasses. 
She twisted out the cork, sniffed at the 
contents of the bottle, and then, with a 
smack of the lips, clapped down the 
bottle on the table, and replaced the 
cork. ^' Prime stuff ! " she said, and then 
went back to her duty of superintending 
the iron saucepan, now sputtering and 
sending off clouds of steam. "No 
scholard, that's certain ! " soUloquized 
Mrs. Gubbins, as she prodded the re- 
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volving potatoes with a two-pronged 
fork; "but I do very near seem to see 
my way." « 

The clock struck. The pot, swung 
over the fire, bubbled like a witches' 
caldron, sending a savonry fragrance of 
onions to every comer of the dwelling, 
and evoking the apparition of the lean 
cat that stalked with hungry mewing and 
ravenous eyes from the back premises, 
but Joe the expected came not. The 
thoughts of Dame Gubbins seemed to 
cling to the subject-matter of the letters, 
whereof she was a sedulous if spasmodic 
student. 

"The idea," she said slowly, "o' per- 
haps making of a fortune — a fortime, that 
a-way. Little bit of a wench ! Why, 
I mout ha' had the keepin' o' her mysen, 
ef I'd spoke up in time, I mout." 
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Her voice died away in uncertain 
mumblingj, and she looked very much like 
a witch indeed, as she hovered over the 
hissing saucepan, stirring its odoriferous 
contents with a tinned ladle. " Joe be 
late," she said. Joe's hand now rattled 
the latch, and Joe's knuckles rapped 
against the door-panels, and Joe's voice 
was heard to say — 

*'Eh, mother, 'tis me, Joe; what's 
amiss ? ' ' 

For the old woman had forgotten, 
when she hid away her letters, her chalk, 
and copybook, and newspaper, to unlock 
the cottage door, and now she shuffled 
up to it, grumbhng, and unfastened it. 

'^Ye be late, Joe!" said the dame 
chidingly. 

^^ Butty kept me a bit over-hours," 
returned Joe, with meek good-humour. 
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" I couldn't get ben, though, when I did 
come, Gipsies about, eh, mother ? " 

For gipsies in Capel were accredited 
with an almost supernatural power of 
appropriating the chattels, living or in- 
animate, of the stationary population. 

" Never far to seek for limbs o' some 
sort, ready to snatch up what's nouther 
too het nor too hefty," snappishly replied 
the old woman, and then proceeded to 
ladle forth into a bowl the contents of 
the iron pot, two spoons of lacquered 
ware being added, with the usual clatter 
and bang inseparable from Mrs. Gubbins' 
ministering, to the table equipage. 

" Victuals be waitin', Joe," said that 
lady gruffly, as she pushed up her chair 
to the table, leaving Joe to take his seat 
on the wooden settle opposite. 

"Nout stirring?" asked the old 
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woman, when some silent progress had 
been made in the meal. 

**Nout much," answered her son, with 
his mouth full ; ^* we go on pretty steady 
at Old Komans now." 

For this same Joe, once a pointsman, 
then a prisoner for manslaughter in the 
county gaol, and next assistant engine- 
man at Black Dog pit, was now tenter- 
in-chief to the fixed engine that drew up 
coal and let down men at the Old 
Eomans. 

*'Met anybody?" was the next ques- 
tion. 

" Nobody much," returned Joseph, 
spooning up his broth. " Yes, I met 
Miss May — ye know, little Blossom, as 
they did be caUin' her — along wi' the 
parson chap, the curate." 

** What for is the like o' her to be 
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Missed, I'd like to know," said Mrs. 
Gabbins, with some asperity ; and then, 
somewhat inconsistently, added, ^* She 
may be anybody, for aught we can tell, 
gentle or simple ; but what was she after 
wi' the curate — ^not courting a'ready? 
though I believe they learn it in their 
cradles." 

" Some parish- work, I suppose, mo- 
ther," answered Joe, with perfect indif- 
ference ; " the young ladies do be mainly 
at that sort o' job now." 

** Yes, poking their noses into every- 
body's houseplace, spying about, and 
teachin' their grandmothers to suck eggs, 
and lecturing ef there be a speck on the 
floor, or if a body put a sip o' comfort 
into her tea," observed Mrs. Gubbins, 
half filling one of the dingy wine-glasses 
with the spirituous consolation so darkly 

24 
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referred to. ^^IVe no patience wi' the 
hussies." 

Joe did not consider it incumbent upon 
him to take up the cudgels in defence of 
the district visitors ; but, having finished 
his dinner, pushed away his plate, and 
refilled and reUghted his pipe, he slowly 
took up, as it were, a dropped stitch in 
the web of the conversation, saying — 

^^ Courting ! well, I hedn't thought 
on't, but I wouldn't wonder, mother, ef 
some such thing did come up one day. 
That parson — Digby to name — be a fine 
manly young chap, and Miss May as 
pretty a lass as ever stepped. To be 
sure," he added, after some reflection, 
* ^ they curates hev to look out for a trifle 
o' pewter to help 'em along, and Miss 
May hev not got a penny-piece o' her 
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"How can thee tell that?" sharply 
demanded his mother, and then, as if 
vexed with herself for what she had said, 
she began to remove the relics of the 
dinner, clattering the crockery, moving 
tiie fomiture, and creating a confusion 
so little agreeable that poor Joe was fain 
to finish his pipe out-of-doors. 





CHAPTER VI. 

DOWN THE OLD BOMANS. 

OME — come! — we'll take no 
denial — will we, Isabel ? — 
You must be one of us in- 
deed, Miss Gwynn, positively. — Must she 
not, papa dear? " 

^' I suppose the young lady must, if you 
say so, Edith. — We all of us have to obey 
her. Miss Gwynn, whenever she takes 
a whim into that impulsive head of 

hers, and if Mrs. Churton agrees " 

said good-natured Admiral Fleming, a 
widower, who, with his two daughters. 
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was now on a visit at Capel Rectory. 
The two handsome, high-spirited girls 
were, indeed, exceedingly well accustomed 
to have their own way at home and 
abroad, and on this occasion it was their 
wish that May, to whom they had taken 
what is called a fancy, should join them 
in a projected expedition to one of the 
most celebrated of the local lions, the 
Old Eomans pit, deepest, though not 
most extensive, of all the pits adjacent. 

"Mrs. Churton agrees," returned the 
rector's wife, smiling, "to everything, 
provided, Admiral Fleming, that you 
allow her to remain in upper air, and that 
you promise to bring back her young 
friend safe and sound, I never could 
reconcile myseK to the idea of going 
down a shaft, but if you really wish 
it " 
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" The thing will be delightful — charm- 
ing ! " said Miss Fleming, ** and we must 
have Miss Gwynn with us, who is used to 
the black gnomes, and can conciKate 
them, I dare say, in case we transgress 
some ordinance of the mine. Then, with 
Ellen, and Fanny, and Laura, and these 
two gentlemen, and papa, we shall be 
quite an imposing party, even if Mr. 
Churton cannot be tempted to make one 
more." 

'* They'd never let me come up again, 
those coUiers at the Old Romans," 
answered the rector, with his jolly laugh ; 
" I've had to fine so many of them for 
one petty offence or another, that it 
wouldn't be fair to give them the chance 
of holding a justice of the peace in 
durance vile below. But, seriously, it is 
a fine pit, and worth seeing, and I wish I 
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could spare the time to go with you. I'll 
speak to Hawkshaw, the mining engineer, 
as I ride past, and get him to Uonize you 
properly over the workings, and show you 
the old tools of flint and copper found in 
abandoned galleries there, and which 
originated the tradition that it was fi.rst 
excavated in Roman days. I don't be- 
lieve it myself." 

"Come, papa, don't depreciate our 
principal Capel curiosity. I beKeve every 
word of it myself, and so, I am sure, do 
Tyir. Shaffco and Mr. Digby, as in duty 
bound," said the eldest of the Misses 
Churton demurely. 

Percy Shaffco and the Reverend Charles 
Digby were the two gentlemen already 
mentioned, and who, with Admiral Flem- 
ing, were to escort the ladies of the party 
on the projected exploration. 
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" Hawkshaw 'believes it, at any rate," 
said the rector, picking up his gloves and 
whip ; '* he is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject, and will tell you, if he finds you 
credulous enough, that Juhus Caesar him- 
seK directed the first sinking of the main 
shaft. Well, I am oflf. I envy your walk 
across the fields, at any rate. Don't get 
giddy, stepping in and out of the cage ; 
don't get dirtier than you can help, and 
mind you are all back in time for dinner, 
to recount your exploits." 

Of all the blithe, laughing group that 
set oflf so merrily along the familiar field- 
paths on that mellow autumnal afternoon, 
the only heavy heart, the only brow on 
which there rested a shade of care, 
belonged to May Gwynn. It was not 
that she felt any timidity as to the expe- 
dition itseK. To go down a pit was to 
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her, as it was to the Churton girls, her 
frequent companions, no novelty. Beared 
in the midst of a coUiery district, she was 
used to the rattle of the chain and the 
clash of the windlass ; and although she 
had never descended a shaft so deep as 
that of the renowned Old Komans, she 
was accustomed to the strange sounds 
and sights which are to be met with 
underground. 

Yet May was sad, she knew not why ; 
and the melancholy, which she could not 
shake oflf, contrasted with the high animal 
spirits of Edith and Isabel Fleming, who 
were charmed with the prospect of a 
jaunt underground, and of the future 
dehght of propounding to some future 
partner that he, lord, or hussar, or lancer, 
or clerk in the Foreign Office, really knew 
nothing of life, could know nothing of 
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life, until, like Sheridan the younger, he 
had been down a coal-pit, and graduated 
in dark places. 

"Now we're to be buried alive ! " cried 
the elder of the two Miss Flemings, as 
she stepped into the cage, slowly vibrat- 
ing at the mouth of the shaft; "now, 
Ellen — yes, and Mr. Shafto, and Laura. 
The rest of you must wait." 

And down, sank the disappearing cage. 
Mr. Hawkshaw, chief engineer of the 
mine, had received the visitors with the 
afifabihty which Mr. Churton had ac- 
credited to him. Giflford Hawkshaw was 
indeed a man of some erudition and much 
experience, had been one of those daring 
pioneers of practical science who started 
explosive steam-carriages on all turnpike- 
roads, who had something to do with all 
new railways, telegraphs, and baloons. 
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and who were, according to their own 
pitiful tale, shamefully jockeyed out of 
the profits of their ventures by duller 
men with full pockets, who came up to 
gorge the relics of success. Such as he 
was, the sanguine and speculative Giflford 
Hawkshaw was glad of the two hundred 
and forty pounds a year, house, coal, and 
candle, which remunerated his scientific 
superintendence of the Old Komans mine. 
He was growing old now. His long dark 
hair was streaked with silver, and his tall 
frame less upright than it was thirty years 
ago; but the miners Hked him, though 
they laughed at him ; and he had saved 
many a thousand-pound note to his em- 
ployers, utterly unfit as he was to manage 
the working flesh and blood of the Old 
Romans. 
" Mr. Truck will go down with you, 
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ladies. I would myself, with pleasure, 
but it happens to be the day when the 
Government inspector is to examine the 
pit, and I must be here to show him 
the books, and do the needful. Hatherly, 
of the artillery, is the grand Government 
gentleman this time — little Fred that I 
coached over the Ass's Bridge in Euclid, 
and that first learned from me what a 
pontoon meant — for I was at the Eoyal 
Engineers' College once, admiral, civilian 
as I've since been. Well, well! Fred 
will be severe with me, I dare say, if the 
air down below isn't quite as pure a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen as I could 
wish, supposing ventilation to be perfect, 
and the down-draught quite what a prac- 
tical man would like. But when you 
come up, ladies, I'll show you my 
museum, as I caU it — the copper tools, 
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and the bronze spade, and the flint axes 

left by the Koman workers who Ah ! 

in the mean time Mr. Truck will be your 
guide." 

For now the cage was sinking with the 
last living cage-load. No one who has 
not descended a coal-mine, as no one who 
has not gone up in a baUoon, can reaHze 
the strange shpperiness (if such a word 
may be coined) of the sensations of the 
neophyte. In both cases the real solid 
world appears to slide away and vanish 
like a dissolving view, and nothing re- 
mains except a giddy whirl of empty air, 
or the murky blackness of the Cimmerian 
shaft down which the cage continues to 
sink, and sink, and sink, until it grounds 
upon the rocky floor of what appears to 
be another world, and peopled by queer, 
goblin-like inhabitants. 
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May had often seen, as she saw now, 
the dayhght overhead wane and dwindle 
to a feeble ring of pale light, and then 
nothing but twilight, through which was 
dimly visible the begrimed form of some 
stalwart collier, perched carelessly on the 
rim of the cage, and apparently indifferent 
to the prospect of being dashed to pieces 
should hold or brain fail him; and then 
to the sheer blackness and the landing 
among smoky lights and grim forms on 
the platform beneath. 

*^ What fun ! what capital fun J " cried 
Edith and Isabel Fleming, as they 
emerged into the centre of a crowd of 
colliers, in the midst of a network of 
galleries, some so low-browed that a 
workman had to grovel as he toiled pain- 
fully to hew away the upper blocks with 
his shortened pick; some stately corridors 
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up which a ooach-and-six might have 
passed without difficulty. The Churton 
girls, to whom the scene was less new, 
laughed in sympathy with their friends. 
As for danger, there was not a thought of 
it. They were well down the main shaft, 
and should go as well up it. Mr. Thomas 
Truck, overseer of the Old Eomans, was 
there to afford them protection as weU as 
guidance, if need were ; but the rector's 
daughters knew perfectly well that a 
miner in his mine is as hospitable as a 
desert Arab beneath his tent of goat's 
hair. The rough fellows around them, 
not always agreeable to encounter in a 
country lane, were simply anxious down 
below to be civil and attentive to the 
ladies who had honoured their pit by their 
visit. 

Mr. Truck, a short, broad-shouldered 
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little man, if less scholarly than his 
learned chief, was nearly as resolute a 
beUever in the classic origin of the Old 
Eomans as was Mr. Hawkshaw himseK. 

" How they got down so far, gentlemen 
and ladies, without iron tools or ma- 
chinery, is a standing puzzle," he said; 
'^ but I shall have the pleasure of showing 
you presently the workings in which were 
found their instruments of stone, bronze, 
and copper, the originals of which are in 
Mr. Hawkshaw' s keeping above-ground. 
It is said, too, that skeletons were found 
below — ^probably of slaves sent down to 
work, and dying there by accident or dis- 
ease — ^but that's an old tale. The mine 
is very ancient, anyhow. Pray be care- 
ful, admiral, not to hit your head against 
that low arch — we generally stoop. — Yes, 
miss, and there are the ponies and two 
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donkeys that haven't seen the light of 
day these four years or more. Yes, they 
do sometimes go bhnd ; but we feed them 
well, for see how fat they are. No lack 
of com, any way," 

Thus prattled honest Mr. Thomas 
Truck, as he trudged at the head of the 
party, preceded by sundry miners, with 
Davy lanterns and, be it told, with 
torches or cressets, which the men seemed 
infinitely to prefer, through cavern and 
gallery, old and new. The colliers 
grinned honest approval of Mr. Truck's 
efforts to make the best of the pit for the 
benefit of the visitors. Work seemed 
suspended, and the men rambled about in 
knots among the darkling tunnels, hold- 
ing up the lanterns and torches they 
carried in places, to show how high above 
the uneven floor was the rudely- vaulted 

25 
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roof. Nothing but good-humour pre- 
vailed. The Old Eomans, as the men 
who worked in the pit were styled, bore a 
bad reputation for riot and lawlessness, 
but they were gentle and urbane as lambs 
to the visitors from above-ground. 

In such a place, so rambhng, irregu- 
larly lighted, and vast, it was but natural 
that some of the company should be 
separated from the rest. So it was. The 
admiral, with one of his daughters and 
the two elder Misses Churton, formed the 
advanced guard, and to them Mr. Tom 
Truck held forth with well-meant fluency. 
Once or twice he stopped, and looked 
uneasily up a siding, or narrow lateral 
gallery, where, amidst the rubble of 
broken coal, tongues of flame crawled like 
serpents to and fro. 

*^ Fiery, eh? You never told me of 
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this, Briggs ! " he said to the foreman, in 
a tone very different from that which he 
employed in speaking to his guests. 

*^ 'Tis fiery, if thou hke, but nout to 
fash about, sir ! " answered Briggs, ^^No 
heart in't." 

And on they went. 

"I think," said Mr. Truck, after awhile, 
" you have seen everything, ladies, which 
would interest — ah ! " 

Mr. Truck's voice was overpowered by 
another and a deeper sound — a roar as 
though a park of artillery had been 
suddenly and simultaneously discharged 
amidst those subterranean recesses, and 
something like a mighty wind rushed 
through the galleries, extinguishing lights 
in one place, in another eliciting a series 
of small explosions, and bringiug down 
stones, shale, and loose blocks of coal in 
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a dangerous shower, wliile the earth 
trembled beneath the feet that rested 
on it. 

Then rang out shrieks, some of pain, 
some of fear, and there followed a quick 
trampling of heavy feet, as a rush was 
made towards the great space at the foot 
of the main shaft, where the air was 
purest and the free sky known to be over- 
head, and where safety might best be 
found. 

" 'Tis over, men ; keep still, I say — 
and don't make that noise, ye curs ! " 
called out Mr. Truck, stout-hearted as 
Ajax. He had been the last to run, and 
the slowest, when the stampede took 
place, as though his duty to his pay- 
masters exacted his opposing a stubborn 
front to danger ; and the call of his deep 
voice acted on the panic-stricken colliers 
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as a bugle summons acts on scared 
soldiers. ** 'Tis over! The damp has 
fired up. Who's hurt?" demanded Mr. 
Truck. There was no answer but that of 
groans from the blackness beyond. 

*^ Some of 'em be mortal bad," said a 
collier who came staggering out from one 
of the darkling corridors, the blood trick- 
ling from his wounded head, but still 
supporting the feeble steps of another, a 
boy of some fourteen years of age, who 
moaned Kke a hurt animal, leaning heavily 
on his companion's arm, and whose face 
was scorched and blackened, and his hair 
singed away, by the explosion. *' Little 
George, my brother — he war terrible 
near." 

A dozen men with lanterns dashed into 
the darkness, and presently reappeared, 
assisting the slow steps of five of their 
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comrades, more or less severely hurt, 
while, lingering behind the rest, came up 
three who carried something heavy, limp, 
and shapeless, over which a sack or a 
canvas garment had been hastily thrown. 

^* He be stwoan dead — Jem Cleggs — 
poor chap !" whispered one of them. 

^^ Don't let the ladies see him!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Truck, hurriedly. ** Why, 
men, where — they're not here themselves, 
aU of 'em." 

^'What — the women!" answered four 
or five of the rough pitmen. **Best 
count 'em; they didn't run the wrong 
way, sure ! Musn't say the parson's 
wenches war murdered down here ! " 

And off the strong, impulsive fellows 
went at a run, five or six of their number 
bearing Davy lamps, and plunging reck- 
lessly into the very places whence lately 
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had rung forth the hoarse roar of the 
explosion. 

It was one of those occasions on which 
the proprieties of life, life being in danger, 
are sadly disregarded. The lady visitors 
to the Old Eomans pit, in spite of their 
gentle blood and fashionable attire, were 
now spoken of as "women" and "wenches ; " 
but it may be doubted if the fact that the 
missing ones were ladies did not have its 
eflfect on the imaginations of those who 
now sought for them, at no light risk, 
for the blocks and splinters of slate 
and coal fell fast on the rubbish-strewn 
floor. 

*' Stay, stay; let us take time to count, 
as yonder good fellow said," cried the 
admiral. ^^We were eight, — ^Edith and 
Isabel, three Miss Churtons, Mr. Digby, 
young Shafto, and myseK. Here — good 
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— ^what's this? — we were nine, for I forgot 
Miss Gwynn : we are six now." 

And indeed Mr. Digby, the curate, was 
missing. So was young Laura Churton. 
So was May Gwynn. 

"T' whole east gallery it hev caved in," 
moaned out Job, the hurt collier, whose 
wound was more serious than he had at 
first known it to be, and who lay gasping 
beside his boy-brother George. ** Ef they 
war there, they're past prayin' for." 

By this time it was known at bank, 
above, that harm had happened in the 
pit; and, in spite of the unknown dangers, 
men came down, as fast as the cage 
could carry them, to *^bear a hand" in 
the difficulty, whatever it might be, 
below. 

" 'Twam't choke, any way," said a 
veteran miner as he was lowered, sitting 
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astride the chain as carelessly as some 
young dandy sits his thoroughbred hack 
in Eotten Row; *^must ha' been fire, by 
the roar on't." 





CHAPTEE VII. 



THE LIST OF THOSE MISSING. 




Al^'T you caU the roU ? You 
know the names, I suppose, 
of the hands that belong to 
your day- shift here, and if they do not 
answer we shall make out the actual 
extent of the mischief." 

It was the Government inspector who 
spoke, a quiet, resolute man, who had 
arrived during the turmoil of the accident, 
and whose coolness contrasted forcibly 
with the perturbation of Mr. Hawkshaw's 



I 
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spirits. The scene at the foot of the 
shaft, imperfectly illuminated as the rocky 
platform and rugged walls were by the 
light of moving lanterns, was a singular 
one. The colliers, haK clad many of 
them, and all swarthy with coal-dust, 
were hurrying to and fro, all seeming to 
talk and none to listen, while amidst the 
babble of tongues arose the groans of the 
wounded and the sounds of weeping. 

**0h, Laura! — where is Laura? and 
May too? How can we go back and 
leave them here ? " cried out the eldest 
Miss Churton, wringing her hands. 

*^ Silence ! Answer to your names, 
men! Mr. Hawkshaw is going to call 
the roll," said the inspector, in the in- 
cisive tones of one used to command; and 
Mr. Hawkshaw, holding the paper with 
shaking fingers, went through the list. 
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In addition to the killed and wounded, 
six men and four boys, known to have 
gone down the shaft that day, failed to 
answer to their names. 

" Ten coUiery hands, and three visitors, 
of whom two, as I understand, are ladies," 
said the inspector, making the entry in 
his note-book. The old story — snaked 
lights and fire-damp. No warning, no 
experience, seems of any avail in a coal- 
pit. Some one has gone for a doctor, I 
suppose?" 

*^Is there no hope?" whispered Admiral 
Fleming, coming forward from amidst the 
group of weeping girls, and addressing 
himself more to the cool inspector than 
to Mr. Hawkshaw. 

** Not if it be true/' answered the 
former, in the same low voice, ^^ that the 
whole east gallery has crumbled in, as 
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the miners declare, and as I can well 
believe. I mentioned in my last half- 
yearly report that the props which sup- 
ported the roof were sadly in want of 
renewal, and if the unfortunate persons 
who are missing took refuge there, as 
seems but too probable " 

" K so, sir ? " asked the admiral, 
anxiously, as the speaker hesitated to 
complete his sentence, 

**If so, no human help could benefit 
them, buried, as they must be, beneath 
hundreds of tons of solid coal," repHed 
the inspector. 

**But here is a boy who has something 
to tell that may be useful in our search ! " 
cried Percy, flushed and breathless, as he 
hurried up, followed by two coUiers, who 
carried between them, on a board, the 
helpless form of a wounded boy, that 
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same little George who had been dragged 
by his strong elder brother out of the 
thick of the mischief. Hurt to death, in 
all likelihood, was poor George, but he 
had recovered his senses, and with bright 
wistful eyes, and fingers that twitched at 
the sack that had been thrown over him, 
, he seemed anxious to speak. He was 
instantly surrounded by a cluster of eager 
listeners; but it was necessary to stoop 
down very low before that faint, weak 
voice could make itself audible. 

^^ They be not i' t' east working," mur- 
mured the dying lad. ^^ I saw, as I was 
lyin' on the ground, afore I swounded off, 
a lot of 'em, pitmen and lads, and one wi' 
black coat, and — old Jabez, he war wi' 
'em — ^running— — " 

His voice failed him here ; but a few 
drops of brandy, poured between his 
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parched lips, revived the Hfe that seemed 
flickering away ; and he continued — 

" 'Twas towards the north they went — 
t' old north — ^wi' three lamps along o' 'em. 
Jabez he led 'em." 

" One word more," said the inspector, 
kindly, ** and we will not press you to 
speak again, my poor lad. Tell us, if you 
can, were there women — ^ladies — with the 
party ? " 

George gasped painfully for breath. 
His dry throat refused to swallow the 
brandy which was proffered for the second 
time, and his eyes roved wildly from face 
to face, but by a great effort he contrived 
to say, "Yes. Twa o' 'em. I saw the 

flutter o' their cleething as they " 

The boy had swooned again, and there 
was nothing for it but to send him up the 
shaft into the freer air, in the poor hope 
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that surgical skill miglit yet be of some 
avail. In the mean time there was a rush, 
led by Percy Shaffco, who had snatched 
the nearest lamp from a miner's hand, to 
the entrance of the north gallery. A cry 
of dismay arose, '^Ngrth be caved in, 
too ! " 

The rumour seemed to be but too well 
warranted. The approach to the north 
gallery of the mine was encumbered by 
loose blocks of coal, mingled with stone 
and sand, with slate and shale, and beyond 
these rose up what loomed through the 
uncertain light like a black wall, effectually 
blocking the entrance to that north work- 
ing which was regarded as the most 
ancient part of Old Komans pit. 

*' Lost ! lost ! " sobbed out Percy, 
staggering back, with a face as pale as 
ashes, and leaning against the rocky wall 
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for support. The young man's emotion 
passed almost unnoticed, so great was the 
excitement that prevailed around him. 

" Stop, stop ! It mayn't he as had as 
it looks," exclaimed Mr. Hawkshaw, 
hustling up; ^^the old north gallery, if 
they reached it, was not likely to he filled 
with falling ruhhish, like the newer 
workings. There are regular rock pillars 
left at intervals to support the roof, and 
in places strong supports of masonry 
exist, the ashler work of which is as 
sound as ever — ^much better than fir- 
props. The Komans, or whoever they 
were, built things meant to last." 

** Thank God for that ! " said Percyj as 
hope sprang up afresh in his heart, as it 
did in the hearts of many of the hearers. 
The missing men had near relations 
among those who crowded the mine, and 

26 
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as the engineer's words were repeated 
from lip to lip, a cheer was set up. 

*^- You think there is a chance ? " asked 
the inspector in a low voice. His was 
not a sanguine temperament. 

*^ I do," answered Hawkshaw earnestly; 
" a very fair chance, if they reached the 
older portion of the gallery without being 
struck by the slabs falling from above. 
It's well they have with them such 
a hand as old Jabez Bartram. That sly 
old fox knows every nook of the pit, and 
has seen too many accidents to run 
needless risk. They had lamps too. — No 
hurry, men ! " 

Already a knot of zealous volunteers, of 
whom Percy Shafto was one, had dashed, 
mattock and shovel in hand, into the 
midst of the loose blocks and shale, to 
attack the wall beyond, with all the 
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energy of soldiers storming a breach. 
And, as if to make the analogy more 
perfect, a glare of light, a sheet of flame, 
and a loud report that rang through every 
grotto and corridor of the cavernous 
mine, drove back the adventurous few, 
with singed hair and dazzled eyes, bruised 
and baffled. 

" Another unlocked lamp ! *' said the 
inspector grimly ; ^* you miners have 
much to be thankful for, my lads, since 
you do your best, it seems, to perish like 
moths in the flame." 

** You hear what the captain says," 
chimed in Mr. Hawkshaw, more au- 
thoritatively than was his habit. ^ ' There's 
no true courage, but sheer foolhardiness, 
in running, like a set of mad bulls, into 
the middle of the fire-damp. The engine 
must work for two hours or more before 
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the pit is ventilated enough to be safe, 
and that will give us time to get together 
a strong force for the labour that remains 
to be done." 

The colliers looked sullenly at one 
another, much as a herd of over-driven 
oxen eye the drovers. 

'* They be there, and we won't go up to 
bank without 'em," said one of the men, 
at last, and a growl of approval endorsed 
his words. 

**Well said," exclaimed Percy, who 
was as reckless as any there; "have at 
the waU, lads, if we die for it ! '^ 

And the pickaxes began to rattle 
against the blocks of coals and slabs of 
slate, almost before he had ceased 
speaking. 

"What's to be done now?" said the 
perplexed inspector. "It's my duty, of 
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course, to clear the pit nntil fresh air 
has been supplied, but I cannot enforce 
miHtary discipline single-handed. And 
really, they are fine fellows, affcer all ! " 
he added relentingly, as he Kstened to 

« 

the thundering blows that re-echoed 
through the mine, and noted the fierce 
eagerness with which the pitmen scram- 
bled over the heaps of rubbish that lay 
between them and the rocky wall. 

"Let them alone," returned the en- 
gineer thoughtfully. ** They hardly know 
what a terrible nut they've got to crack. 
All the newer part of the north galleiy 
has caved in, no doubt ; and it wiU take 
days, I'm afraid, to clear it sufficiently 
for any succour to reach the poor souls 
within the barrier. And, in the mean 
time, shut up in the dark (for their lamps 
won't last long), they are exposed to the 
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double danger of being suffocated by the 
foul air, or starved for lack of food, before 
we get at them. — Try, sir, to take away 
tbese ladies, at any rate." 

This last sentence was addressed to 
Admiral Fleming ; but it was not without 
much delay, and extreme difficulty, that 
he could induce the rector's two elder 
daughters to quit the pit, in the recesses 
of which their younger sister was, as they 
said, buried alive. That their further 
stay underground could do no good was, 
however, only too plain, while the vitiated 
air of the mine had become so laden 
with mephitic gases that to breathe it 
was distressing to unaccustomed lungs. 
It was by representing to them their 
mother's alarm and anguish, since bad 
news flies fast, that the admiral at last 
contrived to draw away his host's daugh- 
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ters ; but Percy, though spent and weary 
with his exertions, absolutely refused to 
re-ascend the shaft. 

^* Not tUI I see her safe — see them safe, 
I mean," he added, and went back to 
where the assault upon the rocky barrier 
was in progress. It maddened him to 
think that beyond that cruel impediment, 
possibly hurt and dying, in mortal peril, 
beyond aU doubt, was May Gwjmn. The 
thought of her sweet face thus amidst 
scenes of death and horror, was very 
bitter to him, and he felt as though he 
had never known how much he loved 
her until that moment. For he did love 
her. What had been a mere impulse of 
admiration had strengthened and grown 
into love. Scarcely a word had he ex- 
changed with May since that evening 
beneath the beechen avenue, and never 
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for an instant had he found himself alone 
with her, while he could hardly con- 
jecture of what nature were her feelings 
towards himself. Did she regard him as 
a flippant coxcomb, prompt to proffer a 
shallow homage that was almost insolent 
in its lightness? He could not tell, 
being only aware that May seemed, since 
that night, to shun him rather than 
otherwise. Be that as it might, he knew 
that he loved her, and he felt that life 
itself would seem to him to be worthless, 
should he lose her thus. Furiously, 
desperately, did the attack upon the wall 
go on. The blows fell like rain upon 
the massive blocks, until the workers 
were more than knee-deep in flakes of 
slate and chips of coal; while, thanks 
to the vigilance of Mr. Hawkshaw and 
the Government inspector, no serious 
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explosion of fire-damp occurred. But 
another and invisible enemy made its 
baleful presence felt. The lamps burned 
dimly, and the labouring lungs would 
hardly execute their functions in the 
vitiated atmosphere. Strong men, who 
had begun to handle their mattocks like 
giants, felt a strange feebleness benumb 
their limbs, and at length reeled away, 
with livid faces and bleared eyes, catch- 
ing for support at every angle of the 
rough wall. 

"After fire comes choke I " oracularly 
exclaimed a grimy veteran of the pit, as 
he warily drew back from this resistless 
foe, and, as he did so, stumbled over 
a prostrate form, which was no other 
than that of Percy. 

"What has happened? I — they are 
not saved yet ? " asked Percy wildly. 
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as the miner dragged him to his 
feet. 

"No, young gentleman, nor likely for 
to be saved if folks won't hearken to 
reason," growled the old pitman. 
" Hawkshaw and the captain be right. 
We must hev fresh air into the Old 
Eomans afore this game goes on. Can't 
you walk?" For Percy, when left to 
himself, staggered like a drunken man, 
under the influence of the poisonous air. 
*^ Catch a holt of me again, then," said 
this Nestor in blackened flannels, *^ and 
the sooner. Master Shafto, ye go up shaft 
the better." 

Slowly and reluctantly the men allowed 
themselves to be drawn off, and at length 
the cages made their last upward journey, 
and the full power of the machinery was 
applied to the task of ventilating the 
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mine. It was a slow process — ^painfully 
slow it appeared to tlie heated judgment 
of those who were waiting there to 
recommence the work of rescue — ^but 
abandoning the search for those im- 
prisoned behind that formidable barrier 
was a baseness of which none dreamed. 
The dead and wounded had been removed 
to their homes, but the wives and 
mothers of nearly all the missing colliers 
were at the pit-mouth, and the shrill 
sounds of female lamentations mingled 
with the excited talk of the men. 

A strange scene it was, as twilight fell. 
Great fires, as for some bivouac, had been 
kindled, and by their ruddy light might 
be seen the fast-increasing throng of 
colliers, their tools gleaming in the smoky 
lustre like the weapons of an encamped 
soldiery. The gang technically caUed 
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a night-sliiffc, whose turn it was to ply 
their industry at the Old Komans during 
the hours when ordinary toilers were 
asleep, had been roused up from their 
beds, and with them came scores of 
volunteers from other pits. The assem- 
bled crowd chafed and fretted for hours, 
while yet the engine throbbed, driving 
down fresh air, forcing up foul air, 
playing the paxt of a giant pair of lungs, 
and labouring with unwearying might, 
such as steam only can display, to render 
the deep levels endurable for flesh-and- 
blood workers. A strange scene, indeed, 
was that around the pit-mouth. The 
smoky light of the great fires showed 
the groups of strong men and wailing 
women, some with children in their 
arms, some with gray hair hanging 
loose from the cap or kerchief upon their 
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heads, half querulously, half plaintively, 
asking for those walled up below, for 
son or husband shut out from light and 
air. 

It has been said, and truly said, that in 
ordinary times the public opinion of the 
mining districts did not, and does not, 
accept the fashionable theory of an 
equality between the sexes. 

" 'Tis the man as addles the wage I " 
was held to be a crushing retort before 
which the advocates of women's rights 
were prostrated. But in the day of 
troubli^ the women's cry for the loss 
of the strong arm that gave them bread 
and protection was treated with respect 
and even tenderness, by the roughest of 
the sturdy feUows around the mouth of 
the mine. " Yes, yes ! " the pitmen said, 
as they puffed philosophically at their 
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short black pipes, "we'll bring back tby 
husband, Nancy, and thy lads, mother, 
God willing, when once they let us doon 
pit again." 






CHAPTEE VIII. 



WALLED UP. 



5^=SSSHIS way, as ye love your Kves ! 
this way, to left ! " Such had 
been the words of old Jabez 
Bartram the miner, and the sheephke 
docihty with which the other pitmen had 
followed the veteran's lead proved how 
high was the estimation in which his 
presence of mind ajid tried coolness were 
regarded. The hoarse deep roar of the 
explosion had reverberated through every 
grotto and passage of the mine, and 
splintering slate and shivered coal fell 
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fast from the irregularly-shaped roof, and 
broke to fragments on the rugged floor, 
around the flying feet of the fugitives. 
There were, as little George, with what 
was almost his dying breath, had truly 
reported, three lamps belonging to the 
party headed by the tough old miner 
Jabez, and along with which went May 
Gwynn, and Laura Churton, and the new 
curate, Mr. Digby. 

" Never ye heed the stones ! " cried 
Jabez, turning his head as he saw those 
who followed him flinch from the rattling 
shower of falling fragments. "Better 
beaa: a bruise than be buried wi'out coffin 
or winding-sheet. There's fire-damp 
enow i' the pit to blow us aU to kingdom 
come, but I know a place that'll bide 
a knock or two. Ein for't, lads and 
ladies! To left, I say I " 
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" Indeed, indeed, the old man is right," 
exclaimed May, as she caught Laura 
Churton by the wrist, and dragged her 
on ; " these pitmen know the best way to 
deal with the danger. Pray, Mr. Digby, 
come on '^ 

The new curate, following at the heels 
of the two girls, had scarcely reached 
the older portion of the north gallery 
before a second roar, less loud than the 
first, was succeeded by a deep, sullen 
sound as of tumbling rocks, and all the 
newer part of the wide corridor was filled 
with coal, and stone, and rubbish, clouds 
of dust flying fi:om the heaps and render- 
ing the air well-nigh too thick for 
breathing. So narrow had been the 
escape, that Digby's shoulder had been 
grazed by a descending block, which 
splintered at his feet, and that the very 

27 
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ground on whioli the party stood trembled 
like a living tMng in pain. 

" Safe now, for awhile, ef the choke 
don't — ^bnt we'll hope ! " said old Jabez 
Bartram abruptly, as he came to a halt, 
lamp in hand. The fugitives were now 
in a lofty corridor, the gUstening and 
broken roof of which was supported at 
intervals by squat, strong pillars of hewn 
coal or stone, and the walls of which 
were in places strengthened by antique 
masoniy-flint, aaid brick, and mortar 
that age had rendered harder than brick 
or flint, being oddly mixed together. 

The old north gallery may, or may not, 
have dated from Eoman times, and a 
lively imagination was of course at liberty 
to people it with slaves from all lands, 
and of all creeds and colours, gathered 
together to toil beneath the Eoman 
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scourge for the benefit of the masters 
of the world. At any rate, its stout walls 
and massive columns had resisted the 
force of many a subterranean explosion, 
and now, although they trembled, they 
stood fast. But the wooden props and 
shorings of the newer portion of the 
worktQg had given way, and all access 
to the open air was blocked by masses 
of stone, slate, and coal, that it needed 
an army of workers to clear away. 
"Is this the only entrance to 
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Mr. Digby was beginning, when old Jabez 
grimly interrupted him. 

" Theer's no other, wi'out thou wert a 
bird or a bat, for they nest down here, 
whiles, getting through chinks at the top, 
somehow. Here we be, parson — and 
'twar by close shaving we didn't find 
ourselves under a hundred ton of loose 
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stuff, yonder. All depends, now, on 
whether they get ns out in time." 

" In time for what ? Don't speak 
loudly, because of the ladies ! " whispered 
Mr. Dighy. "Is it starvation you fear, 
or a fresh explosion ? " 

** Neither one nor t'other," huskily 
answered the miner ; ** old north 'd bear 
a deal o' fiery. And men, parson, can 
bear a deal o' clemming, when not at 
work. The •poor lasses mightn't win 
through, though,", added Jabez seriously. 

*' What is it you do apprehend ? " asked 
Digby cautiously. 

" Choke ! " returned the miner in the 
same low tone. " If we can't breathe, 
we'll never go up shaft alive, my chap. 
And I fear we'U hev to fight for every 
breath we draw afore the mates outside 
cut a way to us. 'Twill be days first, 
I reckon." 
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^* Days first ! " Digby realized the full 
weight of the words, as he went back to 
where the two girls stood together, a 
little apart from the knot of miners. 
Days, according to tough old Jabez, 
might elapse before the rescuers could 
reach those imprisoned ; and in the mean 
time what might happen ! There was 
hunger to be endured, and thirst too, 
doubtless — ^for water and food were un- 
attainable — and bitter hardship, and sore 
peril. By the dim, uncertain light, May 
Gwynn and Laura Churton could see 
that the curate's face, as he rejoined 
them, was very pale. 

"I'm afraid, ladies, we shall have to 
exercise our patience," said Mr. Digby, 
making an effort to assume that lively 
tone which inexperienced men thiok it 
necessary to adopt, whatever the circum- 
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stances, wlien they speak to "women ; " it 
will take some time to clear the other 
end of the gallery." 

" He is afraid," whispered Laura Chur- 
ton, herseK as fearless a hoyden as ever 
mounted a pony, and who did not as yet 
realize the fall danger of the situation. 

" Not for himself, I think," May gently 
answered, and she did Digby no more 
than justice. He was one of those men 
whom it is hard to frighten, but whose 
stout hearts are very tender when a 
woman or a child is in peril. And one 
of the sharers of his captivity was May 
Gwynn. Percy Shafto was not the only 
one who loved May. The Eeverend 
Charles Digby, of all men the least given 
to flirting, whose habitual talk was down- 
right and brotherly in its honest sim- 
plicity, had come to feel as though there 
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were no music like the sound of a single 
voice, no Instre like that of May's blue 
eyes. 

Those strong, good men — ^happily for 
the world there are some of them in each 
generation — such as were Paul Knox and 
the new curate, sometimes suffer very 
much, as they see unworthy competitors 
distance them in the race that they have 
no skill to run. Those are not the best 
men or the truest husbands who read 
women the most accurately, or who 
impress them the most favourably. 
Courage, and faith, and strength are yet, 
as they ever have been, the objects of 
feminine iadmiration, but it is not always 
easy to discriminate between the real and 
the counterfeit. 

*' I wish I could make you more com- 
fortable ! " said Digby, looking helplessly 
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around him; and, indeed, it would have 
puzzled the veriest squire of dames to 
have known, at such a pinch, whence the 
elements of comfort were to be drawn. 
There was not a shawl, or a cloak, or an 
overcoat, or so much as a sack, attain- 
able; no seat but the bare rock, no 
screen but the darkness that seemed 

immiaent, for two of the lamps were 

already all but exhausted. 
" It wiU take a long time, I fear, to 

liberate us," said May, trying to smile. 
"I wish we'd got tools. We could 

work, then, on this side," said impetuous 

Laura. 
The curate shook his head. He was a 

strong man, but he well knew the utter 

futility of such a suggestion. 

The imprisoned miners huddled to- 
gether in a knot. They were all young 
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men, mostly married, and lads, except 
old Jabez, and none of them had much 
experience of what may be called the 
dark side of a pitman's life. Jabez stood 
a little apart from the rest, with his head 
on one side, and somewhat of the aspect 
of an elderly jackdaw cogitating over 
stolen and buried property. He kept his 
own counsel, whatever the nature of his 
thoughts; but when Digby approached 
him, and questioned him as to the pros- 
pects of the imprisoned company, he 
said half snappishly — 

" Seems to me, we be wastin' the little 
light's left to us. We've a pick, and 
we've a shovel. Nay " — ^for Digby's face 
plainly indicated what he thought — "I 
hain't such a fule, parson, as to suppose 
we could cut through north gallery. 
But, mebbe, ef we could climb up some- 
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wheres a few feet over floors, we'd not 
smoor so mnoli." 

These words, spoken with the rough 
Northumbrian burr, were at first an 
enigma to Digby, but presently he said 
slowly — 

*' I think I understand you — ^the choke- 
damp." 

"Yes, 'tis heavy, and cHngs to 
ground," returned the miner; "we'd 
best, while we can see, cut some sort 
o' perch-place for oursens and the lasses, 
six or seven feet above floor. We'll need 
it, I expect." 

"It's horrible to think of! Ladies in 
such a phght ! " said Digby, almost in a 
soliloquy, but old Jabez caught his words, 
and answered them. 

" Ladies or gentlemen, simple or high, 
we're all Adam's bairns, hain't we?" 
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said the miner quaintly, " and must dree 
doom alike. 'Tain't your sweetheart, 
parson, the eldest o' them two?" 

"I — ^no — only a friend!" answered 
^^S^J} ©very pulse throbbing, but re- 
plying simply to the query, the intention 
of which was evidently not impertinent. 

" Ah ! then I may tell 'ee," rejoined 
Jabez, "ef we clem long, the lasses '11 
be the first to sink. Ef 'tis choke that 
kills us, they'll last the longest. A 
woman, as I learned in t' owd days when 
they war allowed below-ground, bears 
foul air better than the likes o' us. But 
come, mates, every inch o' candle's worth 
a gold guinea. You, Jack, take your 
pick, and get Harry, yon, to hoist ye on 
shouthers. Simon, 'ee must help wi' the 
spade. Cut a broadish notch, seven foot 
above the floor, long enough for us all to 
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lie easy. 'T would be folly to stay down 
here, i' the bottom o' the working. I 
feel the air getting spoiled now." 

And, indeed, Digby became sensible of 
a certain oppression and difficnlty of 
breathing, while the lanterns burned more 
and more dimly. The pitmen readily 
obeyed the orders of their self-elected 
captain, and before long a shelf had been 
hewn in the slaty waU, large enough to 
accommodate the whole party. 

** Help the ladies up, parson," said 
Jabez in a low voice ; "I see the young- 
est' s Hps, poor bit thing, are growing blue 
a'ready! " 

Already the insidious gases were be- 
ginning to produce their effect on the 
lungs that laboured with them, and all 
were glad when the shelf had been scaled, 
and a purer air was accessible. 
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" Thet's my main hope ! " said Jabez, 
pointing witli ids finger to a place where 
the roof suddenly rose into something 
like an irregular dome, broken and ore- 
viced. " There's air, as well as bats and 
birds, gets in through chinks overhead. 
So be they keep the ventilating fans 
pretty busy, we may win through it 
yet." 

This consolatory assurance on the part 

of the experienced miner was not too 
soon uttered, for scarcely were the words 
spoken before the last lamp was extin- 
guished, and a more than Egyptian dark- 
ness reigned in that dismal place. 
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THE SECOND ATTACK. 



it 




AVE at it now, men, with a 
will and a way ! " called out 
the strong sonorous voice of 
the Eeverend Eobert Churton, as he 
cheered on the first gang of workmen 
that assailed the wall of fallen slabs 
which cut off access to the old north 
gallery of the coal-mine ; ** there's not 
a blow to be struck towards cutting 
through those blocks that shan't be re- 
warded as never was coUier's toil repaid 
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before. A thousand pounds among you 
if I find my cMld alive when you reach 
her, there I I know, lads, it's not for 
money you're so eager, never a bit of it, 
but have at the wall ! and every man 
who helps shall find a friend at need to 
his or my dying day." 

The Old Eomans attacked the wall as 
fiercely as if it were a living foe. The 
rector was quite in the right when he 
expressed his conviction that their efforts 
were prompted by no greed of gain, but 
by an honest wish to save those who were 
ready to perish. Their impetuosity, how- 
ever, was at first rather a hindrance than 
a help, since many were bruised by fall- 
ing stones, and sundry slight hurts were 
inflicted on those who jostled up too 
closely among the swinging mattocks 
of the front rank. After a few minutes 
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of irregular energy, it became apparent 
that the task in hand was one not to be 
executed without steadiness and disci- 
pline. 

It was a labour for Hercules. The 
very looseness of the masses against 
which the picks ran so continuously per- 
plexed the colliers who hewed at them. 
Sometimes the slippery slabs of slate 
defied the strokes of the assailants, re- 
ceding, unbroken, into the midst of a 
very moraine of stones and small coal. 
Sometimes a weighty mass would come 
crashing into the centre of a knot of 
miners, who had much ado to escape 
with unbroken bones from its thundering 
faU. The hardiest pitmen found the 
labour more severe, as well as more 
perilous, than any to which they had 
been hitherto accustomed, and it was 
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only by a system of frequent reliefs that 
the assault could be maintained. 

"You'll be ill, sir, really you will, if 
you go on thus," expostulated Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, the mining engineer, as he saw 
Percy, pale and resolute, reapproaching 
the wall, carrying in his hand a pick that 
he had just taken from a wearied miner ; 
"better leave it to the lads who were 
bom to work of this rough sort." 

" Every arm is wanted for this task," 
answered Percy, pressing on; "I should 
go mad were I to be a drone in the hive, 
at such a time as this." 

Hawkshaw and the Government in- 
spector exchanged glances, and each of 
them shook his head pityingly. " He'll 
go near to kill himself,, though excite- 
ment may keep him up for the moment," 
said Mr. Hawkshaw. 

28 
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**We have other things to attend to 
now," said the inspector. "As soon as 
the carpenters have finished that splinter- 
proof, we'll try the blasting powder." 

At the pit-mouth above, hammer and 
saw were busy, as three carpenters from 
the village were toiling to construct a 
strong timber shield or mantlet. The 
slowness with which their work pro- 
gressed tested the patience of the colliers 
who lounged about smoking their black- 
ened pipes, in enforced inaction. 

'^Onysake, lads, drive the nails a bit 
faster! Think o' the poor souls inside 
yonder ! " was the impatient cry of many. 

The splinterproof shield was at length 
complete, and was lowered down the 
shaft, and by dint of great exertion 
dragged to the entrance of the blocked 
gallery, while with drill, and slow-matgh, 
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and long bags of gunpowder, a few of the 
more experienced workmen, imder skilled 
superintendence, made the necessary ar- 
rangements for enlarging the breach. 
The match was kindled, the miners feU 
back behind the shield, and soon there 
was a hoarse roar and a concussion that 
made the earth vibrate ! while something 
like a shower of grape-shot flew hissing 
along the corridor, and rattled against 
the splinterproof with a violence that 
suflElciently proved the utility of the 
precaution. 

When the sickly blue smoke had 
cleared away, it was found that the effect 
produced was a disappointing one, after 
all. The powder had expended its force, 
for the most part, in an outward direc- 
tion, and the loose masses beyond the 
immediate radius of the explosion were 
but slightly affected by its force. 
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** We daxe not authorize the use of 
heavier charges, my men," said the in- 
spector, in answer to an appeal on the 
part of the colliers ; "we run the risk of 
shaking down the roOf of the inner gaUery 
on the heads of those whom we are trying 
to save. I feared, from the first, that the 
gunpowder would fail. I have sent off 
for nitro-glyoerine, but, in the mean time, 
haul back the shield, and if the air is 
cleared suflSciently, go on with pick and 
spade." 

The miners needed no second bidding. 
Pushing recklessly into the midst of the 
yet stifling fumes of the gunpowder, they 
flew once more at the hateful wall, 
tearing it down, crumbling it away piece- 
meal, and hewing with might and main 
at slate and rock, at coal and sand, that 
lay between them and their imprisoned 
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friends. But hours went by, and still the 
captives were pent in by that pitiless 
barrier, while gang after gang of the 
rescuers retreated, spent and breathless, 
to leave their places to be filled by fresh 
recruits. None seemed to need so httle 
repose as Percy Shafto, the one volunteer 
of gentle blood and nurture who helped 
to keep up this protracted combat against 
the stubborn forces of nature. 

Mr. Churton was gone. He was now 
too old and too unwieldy to emulate 
Percy's prowess, and he had found it in- 
sufferable to remain in the pit, and to 
passively watch the miners as they made 
their progress into the north gallery, at a 
rate which to a spectator appeared in- 
tolerably slow. Promising to be on the 
scene of action before daybreak, he had 
gone home, and had there found a late 
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visitor in the person of Lady Elizabeth 
Shafto, who in genuine neighbourly 
kindness had ordered out her carriage 
and driven across to the rectory, to 
impart to Mrs. Churton in her sorrow 
such comfort as sympathy could bestow. 

Percy's noble mother was unfeignedly 
shocked to ^hear that the young heir of 
Brookspear was himself one of the most 
prominent of the stormers that led the 
attack upon the obdurate barrier behind 
which were the victims of the late dis- 
aster. She did not wish her boy to be a 
•milksop. Had he plunged into the 
swiftest river or the wUdest sea to save a 
drowmng fellow-creature, she would have 
been proud of his courage. But she was 
sorry to hear that he was working, even 
to preserve life, along with a swart- 
visaged, homy-fisted set of fellows such 
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as the Old Eomans, and not a little 
anxious lest he should come to harm from 
accident or over-exertion. 

" Poor Uttle Laura Churton ! " thought 
the baronet's wife, whose mind scarcely 
dwelt upon the sharers of Laura's perils, 
the new curate, the colliers, the "young 
person" from the school-house — "poor 
girl! After aU, he has known her from 
a baby. And it is his nature to be im- 
petuous." What would her ladyship 
have thought had she known that as 
Percy lent his strong white hands to the 
tmaccustomed toil, winning now and then 
a cheer of admiring surprise from the 
rough miners at his side, what spurred 
biTn on was the remembrance of a lovely 
face, and golden hair, and blue eyes that 
haunted him in his dreams, and that 
these belonged to the "young person" 
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from the scliool-house, who had dis- 
charged the duty of singing the birthday 
ode at Brockspear in a manner so very 
creditable ? 

Lady Elizabeth felt less comfortable 
when, at a very untimely hour, the rector 
came back from a second visit to the 
mine, to report the progress whicl^ had 
been made, and amongst other details 
that Percy, with Uttle or no pause for 
rest or refreshment, continued to aid in 
the arduous operation of clearing the 
encumbered gallery, and that the engineer 
of the pit, and the scientific officer who 
was there on behalf of Government, had 
in vain remonstrated with him on the 
rashness of his energy. *^I said a word 
to him myself, but I might as well have 
tried to talk the flood tido into running 
to the ebb," said the rector, adding, 
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"Fifteen years ago, I'd have done the 
same, with a child of mine shut up in 
that dreadful place." 

"But Laura?" Mrs. Churton asked 
the question through her tears. Her 
husband shook his head. 

" We can't tell, as yet," he answered 
cautiously; "those fine fellows have 
worked like giants, and the nitro-gly- 
cerine, which spends its force downwards, 
not upwards like gunpowder, has answered 
exceedingly well, but there is much yet 
to be done. Fortunately, there is no 
lack of will. I beheve every collier in 
the district is ready to do his best for us. 
The Silverseams have marched down in 
force, like a regiment, headed by the 
mine overseer, Mr. Bates, to proffer their 
assistance. But their real commander 
was Paul Knox." 
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" Paul Knox — ah, I know. He is the 
tall, noble-looking pitman that preaches 
— ^I have heard so much good of him; 
perhaps he can bring my youngest-bom 
back to her mother's arms alive ! " said 
Mrs. Churton eagerly. 

The rector made a wry face, and then 
smiled frankly. " He can practise as 
well as preach, '* he said, " and — ^there I 
Albinia, he is a noble-looking fellow, and 
one that acts nobly too. Those Silver- 
seams obey him in their steady way, as 
disciplined soldiers obey a skilful captain* 
And there's no loss of power now, as 
there was at first, and no bungling. The 
inspector told me that any battalion 
would find it hard to get a sergeant- 
major equal to Paul, and I suspect he's 
right. There's no rushing now, but 
regular, firm work." 
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" When — ^when do you think, Ko- 

bert " Poor Mrs. Churton got so far, 

aaid then stopped. The rector evaded 
the direct answer for which his wife 
wished. His own private opinion vacil- 
lated between hope and fear. Unless a 
new explosion of fire-damp should involve 
rescued and rescuers in a common doom, 
the piercing of the blocked-up gallery 
could only be a question of time. But 
he very much dreaded lest, when the 
inner cavern should be reached, it should 
be found to be tenanted by none but 
corpses. The foul air was, as he learned 
from every whisper of the experts, the 
true source of danger. 

"They are getting famously through 
with it," said Mr. Churton, with a cheer- 
fulness which he was far from feeling. 
" And I never saw men come out so well 
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in the hour of need as those miners- 



nnless, indeed, it be your gallant son, 
Lady Elizabeth. Even the admiral, who 
is my senior, I suspect, tried to be useful 
among the others, but I persuaded him 
to come back with me, and he is with his 
daughters now, in the study, I believe. 
This is a sleepless night for all in Capel. 
There must be thousands of both sexes 
and all ages round the mine. But Paul 
really is the hero of the hour. He guides 
and restrains the pitmen as no one else 
could do, and as for the terrible blows 
that he strikes with his own pick, why, 
they reminded me of those which the 
Black Knight 'dealt against the gate of 
Front- de-Boeufs castle, in * Ivanhoe,' you 
know. I'm sure Kichard Coeur-de-Lion, 
crowned king as he was, could not have 
been a mightier champion than this 
north countiy Titan of ours." 
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Lady EKzabeth drummed with her foot 
upon the floor. She would fain have had 
her son in upper air again. It was very 
right and proper that Paul Knox, and 
such as Paul, should perform prodigies of 
labour to get at the imprisoned visitors 
to that unlucky Old Komans. But Percy 
was over-exerting himself, would be ex- 
hausted, would be ill, and all through the 
mistaken enthusiasm which urged him 
on. She had some faint sense of the 
ridiculous, and could not quite bring her- 
self to order her son out of the mine, as 
she would have bidden a Httle boy to 
leave off consuming unripe fruit, or 
drinking cold water when heated. But 
she did send obedient Sir Thomas, then 
asleep in a great chair in the library, to 
the pit, in hopes to reclaim her truant 
falcon. 
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Sir Thomas came back when the Sim 
was rising in the heavens.. He had not 
met with any signal success in his 
mission, and was, indeed, but a half- 
hearted envoy. " If I had been as young 
as you are ! " he had blundered out more 
than once in the midst of his prudent 
speeches; and, indeed, he was sorely 
tempted, in spite of years and infirmities, 
to pull off his dark blue coat and clutch 
an unaccustomed pickaxe in his be- 
wildered fingers. But he brought word 
that Percy, though tired, was full of 
courage and confidence, and that hopes 
were waxing high, should the poisonous 
gases within the gaUery but leave life in 
the forms of those shut in. 





CHAPTER X. 

THE END OP THE VIGIL. 

HERE was a weird contrast 
between the stir and bustle that 
prevailed in the main body of 
the Old Romans pit and the deathly still- 
ness, the sullen hush, that reigned within 
the walled-up portion of the north gallery, 
where a shuddering group of helpless 
beings, cut off from the world, and power- 
less to aid themselves, awaited the de- 
liverance from their living tomb. The 
lamps, as has been said, had soon become 
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extinguished, and there was no light, 
save that which filtered dimly through 
some crevices near the roof, and which, 
probably proceeding from the lanterns of 
those who were traversing the higher 
levels, soon died away. Then a pitch- 
black gloom, a blackness that almost 
seemed to oppress the eye that tried to 
pierce it, prevailed. 

" Where light can pass, air can pass, I 
should say," was the hopeful remark of 
the new curate ; *^ we may even, perhaps, 
see aid approach us from above." 

This speech had been designed for the 
laudable purpose of raising the spirits of 
May Gwynn and Laura Churton, but it 
was old Jabez Bartram the miner who 
took it on himseK to reply to it. 

^^Not from above, parson," he said 
decisively; *' there hain't an Old Eoman 
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i' the pit that kens mine better nor I do, 
not even Hawkshaw, and I did not guess, 
till now, whirrabouts them chinks hap- 
pened up to. I knew, as did sundry, 
winged creatures got in, but never 
troubled my head as to by what road, not 
I. Now I know it was by the Four-foot 
Seam — Number 19, we chaps call it — 
which yields good quality stuff yet whiles. 
Some of our hands, thet had leave from 
the Union to do piece-work and addle 
extra wage, aU for the sake of a spree, 
were in the Four-foot to-day. 'Tis like 
we saw their lamps as they moved off." 

Some inquiry eUcited from Jabez the 
additional facts that the Four-foot Seam, 
being one of those veins of coal which 
traverse hard rock, was a place in which 
a miner could only work by the painful 
and toilsome process of lying down, and 

29 
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lifting the pick while in that awkward 
position. It was therefore by no means 
a favourite seam with the pitmen when 
employed at weekly wages, but was some- 
times preferred for the sake of larger 
profits when some such stimulus as the 
prospect of a frolic goaded them on to 
unusual exertion. As for the chance that 
any cries could attract the attention of 
miners in the Four-foot, Jabez quite 
demurred to the notion as chimerical. 

'^ I have heard tell," he said thought- 
fully, ' ' by them as were old when I were 
a wean, how there was once a way to 
above-ground by one o' side shafts, I 
reckon, from Four-foot Seam. Choked 
long ago, I should say, by caving in, and 
if a bird can get in, or fresh air, which is 
more to the purpose, that's about all. 
Perhaps 'twill be Christmas-tide afore 



k 
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another trolly-load be got out o' the Four- 
foot. No, they mun just hyke us out, sir, 
by gallery here, ef at all." 

" If at all ! " The boding words struck 
a chill to every heart there. Not one of 
the pitmen present was the equal of Jabez 
Bartram in experience or subterranean 
lore, and his evident despondency served 
to depress their spirits. A long, long 
period of silence followed. No one cared 
to speak. It was as though the jaws of 
the tomb had closed upon their living 
prey, and nothing remained' but to wait 
till death, the great gaol-dehverer, should 
set the captives free. Then at length the 
silence was broken. One of the boys, 
crying, began to caU upon the mother to 
whom he was perhaps not the most duti- 
ful of sons when in the free air. ^^ I wish 
I were back with mammy!" the lad 
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II _ . _^ 

wailed out, becoming a child again, as 
older than he have done, many a day, 
when lying wounded and uncared for on 
the red battle-field, and missing the 
famihar touch of the kind hand, the 
soothing accents of the kind voice. 

The other boys, and one or two of the 
men, began to whimper too, but Jabez 
struck in with — *^ Ye young lubber ! can't 
ye die, ef needs must, like a Briton? 
Here's a young lass wi' us. Parson Chur- 
ton's daughter, not a day older nor 
thysen, boy, and does she cry like a 
springed hare, as thou dost? Leave off 
snivelling, for shame ! " 

There was no more of weeping after 
this. The cool, dogged stoicism of the 
national character, averse to [the display 
of emotion, alive to ridicule, and steeled 
against pain, asserted itself. Hours went 
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by, and not a word was said. Suddenly 
the whole cavern, walls and floor alike, 
trembled as though an earthquake had 
upheaved the solid ground. This was the 
result of the firing of the first blast on 
the part of those outside. But the occu- 
pants of the north gallery had no means 
of knowing whether what had shaken 
their place of refuge might not be a new 
explosion of fire-damp, and the stillness 
which succeeded seemed in some degree 
to confirm this conjecture. 

A dull, protracted period of silence 
succeeded; no tongue moved, but every 
brain was busy, every ear alert, to catch 
the slightest sound that promised hope. 
Long, dreary, desolate delay, seemed to 
nip hope, like a promising plant exposed 
to biting winds, in the bud. Then, at 
intervals, smothered sounds were heard. 
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but it was impossible to say what was 
their origin. And then again came 
sUence. Two of the men had pipes in 
their pockets, and, after long waiting, 
filled and kindled them, to the envy of 
others. But old Jabez was severe in his 
dealing with these sybarites. 

" Pipes out ! " he said sternly ; " don't 
we need every gulp of wholesome air to 
breathe ? And who'd anger his mates, 
and waste good backy, as we'll need to 
chew by-and-by to quench hunger, on a 
smoke ? Out wi' them clays, I tell 'ee ! 
Share and share, in a plight like this." 

The least despondent of all those below 
ground was probably the new curate. 
Digby was less impressed by the evident 
gloom of old Jabez Bartram than were 
the other miners, or even the girls, accus- 
tomed to take their tone, in feminine 
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fashion, from that of the stronger sex, as 
lake and sea and river brighten or darken 
according to the character of the sky 
above. The curate was well aware that 
a veteran, whose experience is a treasure- 
house of misfortunes and of narrow 
escapes, is rarely sanguine. When a 
gallant ship is beating about in seething 
water and under a canopy of ragged cloud, 
the tough old pilot who eventually brings 
her safe into port is probably the least 
confident of any blue-jacket on board. 
Of all the regiment, no man goes into 
action with more doubts as to success 
than the medalled sergeant-major who 
has worn the scarlet for forty years. 

An angel, hovering near, might have 
Hstened with pitying approval to the low 
whispered talk between May Gwynn and 
young Laura Churton. Both anticipated 
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death; both obeyed, in simple feminine 
fashion, the decree of Providence unre- 
piningly. But Laura was perturbed about 
little sins, trivial faults that vex the con- 
science of many an innocent, honest girl, 
when the premature flapping of AzraePs 
black wings resounds above her couch of 
pain. Did May think she was so very, 
very wicked ? She had been wilful, wild, 
stubborn. She had disobeyed Mrs. Chur- 
ton and the rector too. She had been a 
thorn in the flesh of the long-suffering 
governess who left the rectory last July. 
Had she not worn forbidden ribbons, read 
forbidden books — this novel, that poem — 
looked at people whom she was not to 
look at, smiled when she ought to have 
been unconscious as a marble statue ? 

It would have been pretty, had not the 
tones employed been too low to be over- 
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heard, to have marked the unselfish 
patience with which May consoled the 
penitent. No ; May did not think Laura 
Churton so very wicked. Gladly, no 
doubt, would her parents absolve her for 
every petty fault, gladly would they 
welcome her dear face back amongst the 
kindred group. *^ It is not as in my case. 
I have nobody to whom I belong," said 
May quietly. 

** But you know we all love you. May 
dear ! " answered impetuous Laura, nest- 
ling the closer to her beautiful friend, and 
there was a long hush. 

Hours passed, and no relief came. The 
air was heavier and more oppressive than 
when first the shelf was cut and scaled, 
and the matches which at intervals old 
Jabez lighted, and held at arm's-length 
beneath him, burned dim and blue, and 
soon became extinguished. 
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There had been some complaints of 
hunger amongst the men and lads, and a 
handful or two of the tobacco which some 
of them had in their pockets had been 
distributed, that the chewing of it might 
assuage the craving for food. But Jabez, 
as well as the curate, refused this solace. 

" I want to keep clear- witted, ef a 
chance comes," said the old miner gruffly ; 
** you chaps '11 need all the life you've got 
presently." 

And, indeed, there was gradually forced 
upon the most thoughtless there a con- 
viction that the vital energy had to fight 
hard, and might have to fight harder, 
against the baneful influence of the 
vitiated air. The lungs laboured fit- 
fully, the heart throbbed with a slow 
uncertain beat, the blood coursed slowly 
and more slowly through the veins, as 
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the atmosphere changed gradually for the 
worse. 

" 'Twon't be clemming. We'll ne'er 
live to know real hunger, as when I were 
in Clackstone Pit Low Level, thirty year 
agone," muttered old Jabez ; " and, as I 
said, the lasses '11 last it out the longest." 

It was, indeed, true that May and 
Laura surpassed in endurance any of the 
male companions of their captivity. 
Digby, the curate, by far the most power- 
ful and robust of all the men there shut 
up, felt a strange feebleness stealing over 
him and benumbing every limb, while his 
brain still remained clear. 

*"Tis the choke rising; we mun e'en 
die," said Jabez Bartram, at length, with 
a touch of rugged dignity. " God have 
mercy on us in next world, for we've done 
wi' this, and wild and bad our lives hev 
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been, some of ns — ^but I be no preacher. 
Parson, canst say a bit prayer ? *Twould 
be a sort o' comfort.'* 

Digby, thus invited, repeated the words 
of a short and simple prayer, and sobs 
and broken exclamations echoed what he 
said. Then all was still again. 

"Do you think, Mr. Digby, that we are 
really past all hope?" whispered May, 
bending her head towards that of the 
curate. 

"Past all earthly hope, I do believe 
that we are," returned Digby in the same 
suppressed tone; "we cannot long con- 
tinue to breathe this terrible air. And of 
rescue there seems no reasonable pros- 
pect. I was sanguine at the first, but I 
fear now that when yonder gallery is 
cleared no living thing will be found 
within it." 
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'*It is sad!" said May simply; "so 
many of these poor men have wives or 
mothers at home. And then here is 
Laura — and you yourself, Mr. Digby, 
bave a mother far away that will hear this 
evil news with pain. It is very sad ! " 

*'It is sad indeed,'* answered Digby 
slowly, " saddest of all, I think, to be a 
helpless spectator of the fate of one who 
— ah ! Miss Gwynn — dear May — I might 
have gone on living for years as your 
neighbour and acquaintance, yet never 
have dared to tell you that I loved you 
better than all the world contains, better 
than the life I am so soon to lose, better 
than all, except my hopes of heaven ! " 

The last words were uttered with a 
passionate emphasis, but yet in a tone 
BO low that they reached no ear but 
May's. Her little hand was stretched 
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out in the darkness, and rested on the 
curate's arm. Digby trembled as he felt 
the girl's light touch. 

" Mr. Digby," said May very gently, 
" you do honour to a poor girl like me, 
of unknown birth and humble station, by 
the — ^the kind feeling you profess, sin- 
cerely, I am sure, for me. This is not 
a fitting place, or a fitting moment, 
for " 

** I care not," interrupted Digby reck- 
lessly; "only tell me that you like me, 
even a little. Only tell me that, had we 
lived, you would have tried to learn to 
like me more, and I'll die contented with 
the dear love that has been granted to 
me." 

May's small hand was in the clasp now 
of his muscular right hand. She let it 
lie there, passive. Her voice was very 
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gentle, but grave and sad, as she 
said — 

" Dear Mr. Digby, I want to cause to 
both of us the least pain that I can^ and 
so I am going to tell you all the truth. 
You are, I believe, a true-hearted gentle- 
man, and you won't, I hope, be angry 
with me if I say that never, had we 
Kved " 

Her voice failed her, and Digby and 
Laura Churton uttered a simultaneous 
cry of alarm. Jabez Bartram struck a 
light, and by the short-lived gleam took 
a hasty survey of the death-like pallor of 
May's fair young face, the half-closed 
eyes, the drooping head. 

" I thought the lasses would ha' borne 
it out longest ! " he said grumblingly, as 
the match burned itself out; "no that 
it matters. We'll a' be cold as clods 
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ere half an hour Hey, lads, what's 

tills?" 

A crash, a shock, a quivering of the solid 
earth, a hoarse reverberation of hollow 
noises that made the bats overhead start 
fi-om their hiding-holes and flutter around, 
poised on their leathern wings, a flash of 
ruddy fire, a glow of yeUow light, and the 
quick sound of steel ringing against stone, 
and then the welcome air came streaming 
in through a breach in the rough wall of 
piled-up blocks, and through that breach 
appeared, seen by the light of the lamps 
carried by those behind, the vague outline 
of human forms. 

'^ Hurrah, hurrah ! " gasped out Jabez 
and the other pitmen, setting up a feeble 
cheer of greeting to the deHverers, while 
May, as the fresher air reached her, re- 
opened her eyes and, propped as she was 
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on Digby's strong' shoulder, looked wildly 
axonnd her. Yes, it was no dream. The 
barrier of fallen coal and heaped-up slate 
was breached and broken, and through 
the gap emerged the leaders of the storm- 
ing party who had thus besieged and 
taken this grim citadel of nature. Two 
human forms came struggling through 
the fissure.' Foremost was one almost 
a giant in strength and stature, with 
flaming eyes, and dark features set into 
an expression of earnest resolve. The 
second was a younger and slighter man, 
very fair to look upon, even pale and 
haggard as he was, and toil-stained, as 
he forced his way through the gap. Paul 
Knox and Percy Shafto ! And May tried 
to utter their names, but all things grew 
dark again before her dazzled eyes, as 
she fainted afresh. 

30 
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DEIVING A BABGAIN. 

EEDIT drapery, ma'am, ain't 
exactly a bed o' roses, 
'Tisn't all profit, I can assure 
yoTi. We supply the goods, and we book 
the instalments regular, trying to accom- 
modate, but we've to reckon on bad debts 
too, Dame Gubbins ! " 

The speaker was a gaunt young man 
of twenty-nine or thereabouts, tall, light- 
haired, gray-eyed, and sharp-faced, with 
fluffy, hght-ooloured whiskers, carefully 
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combed and trimmed, but otherwise clean 
shaven. Nothing could be neater than 
his attire, yet all his well-fitting clothes 
seemed old, and his boots were thick- 
soled and iron-heeled, as boots which 
have to stand wear and tear on paths 
not seldom made of slag or cinders do 
well to be. The young man had a pack, 
covered with oilskin, resting on the table 
beside him, and beneath the pack lay a 
wand that did double duty as a walking- 
stick and yard measure, and in his hand 
he held open a thick black pocket-book, 
whereof he fluttered over the crisp leaves 
with the aid of a patent pencil. 

" Should ha' been thirteen eight this 
quarter, Dame Gubbins, shouldn't it ? 
And seven three leaves reyther too much 
o' a margin, don't it, ma'am ? " 

Thus said he of the pack and yard 
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measure, in whom it would have been 
facile for an experienced eye to recognize 
a member of the so-called tally trade, or, 
as those engaged in it prefer that it 
should be styled, the credit drapery busi- 
ness. 

Few, save, south of Tweed, the judges 
and registrars of a county comij, know 
how wide-spread are the dealings, or how 
complicated the accounts, of the tallyman 
or credit draper. The very name of his 
calling suggests that his is not a ready- 
money business, and indeed it is not for 
ready-money customers that he angles. 
His goods may be, and perhaps are, of 
average quality. Better articles may 
be bought more cheaply by a judicious 
purchaser who is possessed of that " sax- 
penqe under the thumb " which Bums so 
eloquently recommended. But he knows 
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the conditions of his existence too well 
to palm off anything outrageously bad 
upon a class of buyers whose tongues 
are shrill, and their minds singularly 
retentive of an injury. 

The credit draper makes a livelihood 
out of the sanguine propensities of human 
— and especially feminine — nature. We 
are all prone to hope that the golden 
to-morrow wiU settle the scores of the 
miserable to-day, and women are espe- 
cially prone to bedizen the future in 
rose-coloured tints, and to anticipate the 
dawning of a brighter sun. Thus the wife 
who dares not, under penalty of oaths and 
boot-toes, ask her " master '* for the price 
of a new gown from the nearest shop, is 
quite willing to be set down among the 
customers of smooth Mr. Glibbs, who will 
call monthly for the half-crown that the 
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poor woman somehow managed to extract 
from the grudged household expenses. 
Silly Sally, with her mother's connivance, 
buys her bebugled jacket and bright gew- 
gaws in the same fashion. 

Such a one was Mr. Glibbs, now sitting 
beside his pack, in the brick-floored 
cottage of Dame Gubbins, his restless 
eyes taking stock, so to speak, of all 
things within their range of vision. Mr. 
GUbbs had not the air of a good man, but 
neither had he the mien of a bad one. 
Perhaps he, like his wares, may have 
been of a tolerable quahty, but as the 
latter were artificially dear on account 
of the precarious character of the sales 
wherein they were vended, so was the 
former rendered hard, and keen, and un- 
used to the softer emotions, by reason 
of the nature of his trade. He dealt with 
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a class the members of whicli paid with 
difficulty, and would have preferred not 
to pay at all. A tallyman of tender feel- 
ings would have been ruined and insolvent 
before half a year was out. 

"It's easy, young man, to say seven 
white shillings and three pennies hain't 
enough for trumpery long since shabbied," 
rejoined, very tartly, Mrs. Gubbins. 
" Wore rusty, the gownd did, in a matter 
o' twenty Sabbaths. Dear, too, mortal 
dear! I'd ha' done better to deal at 
King's shop, in Briokley town." 

Mr. GKbbs smiled leniently. He was 
as well used to these little ebullitions 
of iU temper on the part of his fair (or 
unfair) customers, as is some wary angler 
to the rush and plunge of a newly-hooked 
salmon. 

'^ Sound, warrantable goods, ma'am, I 
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give you my word as to that, nor was the 
gown-piece really dear. We can afford 
to give a better article from the fountain- 
head, as I may say, than can be supplied 
at any local shop. Ton my life, missis, 
we can." 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Glibbs that 
his fluent talk was eclectic rather than 
provincial or metropohtan. Possibly his 
roving life had caused him to pick up 
accents and idioms as he ranged the land, 
but at any rate the western drawl alter- 
nated in his speech with the Northumbrian 
burr, and while at one moment he clipped 
his words in the approved fashion of one 
bom within sound of Bow Bells, at another 
he might have been mistaken for a native 
of Aberdeen. 

''And now," added Mr. Ghbbs, playing 
with his pencil, ''what are we to do, 
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dame ? Short, this time. Short, though 
not so bad, the last. And you'll please 
remember your son signed the little 
memorandum when we did business, so 
he's liable, s'posing I like to enter a 
plaint at Lawyer Dicksey's office." 

This half-veiled threat sounded for- 
midable in the ear of Mrs. Gubbins, for 
Lawyer Dicksey was the Eegistrar of the 
County Court, and the High Bailiff of 
that tribunal was no stranger in Capel. 
Wherefore Joe's mothei: rocked herself to 
and fro, groaning out— 

"Poor Joe! Poor Joe! Small and 
hard-got be his wage, and 'tis a shame 
to grind the poor as thou dost, master, 
that's nouther EngHshman, nor Scot, nor 
Irish, but an outlander o' some sort, come 
here to tempt us wi' trash we niver would 
buy of ourselves." 
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Mr. Glibbs, who was a Manxman, and 
prone to boast that his birthplace made 
him equally a native of all three king- 
doms, seemed amused, not vexed, at this 
sally. " Come, come I dame, dry your 
eyes," he said, half coaxingly, half im- 
periously, ^^ I'm no just a bad sort, when 
fairly dealt with. But my time's too 
valuable to be spent in hearkening to 
the cracks of a daft auld wife like you, 
Mrs. G., that beats about the bush in- 
stead of speaking to the point." 

" I dinnot understand ye, man ! " said 
the old woman tremulously. 

Mr. Ghbbs laughed. A queer little 

three-syllabled laugh was his, the dry 
nature of which scarcely suggested merri- 
ment. ** When first I came ben," coolly 
returned the credit draper, *'I saw, Mrs. 
G., by the tail of your eye, ye'd more to 
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say to me than just the old story of not 
bein' ready witji your instahnent. Out 
with it, ma'am, or else your son, before 
he's much older, will find himself de- 
fendant in a case of Glibbs v. Gubbins." 

Thus adjured, the mother of Joe the 
pointsman went to the cupboard where 
the tin canister was kept, and from some 
other private receptacle extracted a piece 
of flannel, from the recesses of which she 
drew forth, slowly, unwillingly, and in 
detail, three, four, five ghttering objects. 
There were two lockets— one of gold and 
coral, one of blue enamel — a pencil-case, 
a brooch, a little ring, set with stones of 
small size and value, but pretty as to 
workmanship and design. 

The tallyman's quick eye appraised 
these trinkets at a glance. 

" Worth precious Httle, I can tell you, 
old lady," he said carelessly. 
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" What div ye ca' little ? " demanded 
Dame Gubbins, spreading out the shining 
objects on the chipped and dirty table, 
but keeping her wrinkled palm close to 
them, as though to guard against any 
irregular seisin or distraint on the part 
of her creditor. 

" I'll tell you," answered Mr. Glibbs, 
apparently busy with a rapid mental 
calculation; " thrice ten be thirty. Thirty 
shillings, and all told I " 

" Thretty shillings ! " croaked out the 
old woman angrily ; " and I thet kep' 'em 
by me agin a rainy morrow. They're sure 
worth the double." 

" Are they ? " complacently repHed the 
credit draper. "Try if they are; take 
'em over to Brickley, or to any town on 
this side o' Newcastle, and see if a shop- 
keeper offers you more than twenty bob 
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for the lot. Queer, old-fasMoned tilings I 
Is that a crest, though ? " he added more 
eagerly, bending over the blue locket, on 
which some marks were faintly percep- 
tible. Mrs. Gubbins covered them with 
her lean, brown hand. 

" Will ye gi' me two gold guineas for 
'em ? " she demanded curtly. 

Mr. Glibbs shook his head. "I can't 
afford," he said, *^to be a loser. I've 
been a wheen too liberal, as it is, in 
making what ye take for a bid, of ten 
shillings more than a jeweller would ha' 
done. But ye've no reeled a' the yarn o£f 
your spool, mother ! " he added, as his 
watchful eye took note of every chance 
in the face of his hostess ; *^ you've sum- 
mut more to say, I reckon, and p'raps 
some other goods to sell." 

Mrs. Gubbins must have been prepared 
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for this or some similar question, for she 
instantly thrust her hand into the depth 
of her capacious pocket, and produced a 
letter, yellowed by age, which with shak- 
ing fingers she unfolded, and held out, 
open, for inspection. The tallyman's lip 
curled in a smile of contempt as his eyes 
lit upon the paper, but he had scarcely 
read a dozen lines before he started, and 
grew serious. The old woman, who had 
kept her hungry eyes fixed on his face as 
he read, now snatched back the letter. 

"Thet's enough for nowt!" she said 
bluntly. 

^* Short and sweet ! " returned Mr. 
Glibbs, rising; "weU, dame, keep your 
own counsel. Are we to make a trade 
of it, or shall I call on Lawyer Dicksey ? 
If Joe settles at once, he'll only have the 
cost of the summons to pay." 
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" Coom, ooom, master!" said Mrs. 
Gubbins, suddenly assuming a tone of 
cajolery; ^* doan't 'ee, nay, doan't 'ee be 
over-hard on a lone widow like me! 
We'll say thretty-six shillings for the gold 
toys." 

" Thirty ! " parenthetically put in the 

tallyman. 

" When I say thretty-six, 'tis thretty- 
six on the nail ; nane o' thy writin' i' 
that black poke-book o' thine, thet I hate 
the sight o', but jingling money told 
down on table-top ! " 

The credit draper softly whistled a bar 
or two of some unforgotten tune. 

"And how about my little account, 
ma'am?" he said inquiringly 

" Thou'lt letn un stand ower, laddie ! " 
rejoined Mrs. Gubbins, in the same 
wheedling accents, "for sake o' the 
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letter. Mebbe there's more to be made 
thet way then ye'd get wi' pack and 
ellwand and poke-book, ef ye sold gown 
and gewgaws to every wenoh and wife 
atween York and Carlisle town." 

"Maybe' there is, and maybe 'tisn't 
worth a trawneen," gravely answered the 
tallyman. " The few pence I have, dame, 
were hard to get and hard to save, and 
'tain't likely, is it, I'd invest 'em in 
bnying a hog in a meal-bag? Irregular, 
aU this sort of thing. I'm no hawker, 
ma'am, and trinkets are not in my line, 
still less old letters. Let me see my way 
a bit ; ye've more of these, dame ? " and 
he pointed to the letter, a comer of 
which jealously guarded epistle peeped 
out of the old woman's clenched hand, 
as he spoke. 

" Mebbe," returned Mrs. Gubbins, with 
a nod. 
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" In coorse ye have," promptly rejoined 
Mr. Glibbs. " So much the better for 
yon, missis, since that I had a peep at, 
by itself, teaches little. By-the-by, you 
were no scholar the last time we fore- 
gathered, were you, dame? Did your 
son read the letters, or some cummer, or 
a child ? " he continued rapidly, as he 
derived his negative answer from the 
expression of the crone's face. 

" I had ways and means, young man," 
said the widow austerely. 

*^ And would it be abusing a confidence 
to ask how you tumbled across 'em, 
ma'am ? " said Mr. Glibbs, with a side- 
long look. 

"Thou wouldst know too much, 
master," was the grujff rejoinder, and 
Mr. Glibbs again whistled. Then he 
became thoughtful, and it was the turn 

31 
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of Dame Gubbins anxiously to watch the 
expression of his features, as he medi- 
tated. That the old woman had come 
quite fairly by thei trinkets and letters he 
did not for a moment, with his wide 
experience of the shady side of human 
nature, beUeve. But neither did he 
opine that, in dealing with her for what 
she had to sell, he was in any danger of 
becoming a receiver of stolen goods. 
Had he so opined, he would have washed 
his hands of the transaction, for Andrew 
GUbbs was a technically honest man, 
one who ruled his course through life by 
the compass of what might be called a 
Parliamentary conscience, sensitive to 
statute-law. Things, as Mr. Glibbs 
knew, do sometimes drift into people's 
way, or stick to people's fingers, and 
though a moralist might object, men of 
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the world, and Crown lawyers, would shrug 
their shoulders and condone the circum- 
stance. He did not believe Joe's mother 
to be actually a thief. 

*'Now, ma'am," he said at length, 
speaking with more decision than before ; 
" if you like to let me run my eye over 
the letters you've got, you keeping 'em 
in your own hands all the time, well and 
good. I am going North, and when on 
the other side o' the Border I'll speer 
about, and keep my eyes open, and ears 
too, to see if this discovery of yours is 
a mare's nest or not. If any good comes 
of it, why, you see I can't reap the hairst 
without you, dame, since you keep the 
papers, and the clue to the history. 
Then we'll bargain afresh, and I'll be 
content with a reasonable recompense 
of my time and trouble. Can a man 
speak more fairly than that ? " 
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" Ay, ay ! ye've a smooth side to 
tongue as well as a rough, master," 
grumbled Mrs. Gubbins, as she extracted 
from the battered canister the packet of 
letters, and, one by one, without allowing 
a single document to leave her own 
jealous clutch, permitted the credit 
draper to run his eye over the yellowed 
pages. Mr. Glibbs read rapidly, but he 
made several notes, in pencil, on a flyleaf 
of his black book. 

"Now, dame," he said at length, 
" three months hence, as I come round 
on my walk, we'll chat again about this 
matter, if I can hear anything. If not, 
it's just so much pains flung into the 
gutter. I've overstayed my time, so now 
we'll wind up present business pretty 
smart. I'll not call on Lawyer Dicksey 
this time. I'll credit you with thirteen 
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six, besides the insignificant payment 
made just now. And here are sixteen 
shillings and sixpence, ready cash, for 
the bit trinkets. I'll not make much out 
of them, I tell you." And he laughed 
again his little three-syllabled laugh, as 
he rattled down the silver on the table, 
and swept the glittering objects which 
were the bone of contention into one of 
his deep coat-pockets. Then, with a 
renewed promise to *' speer about " 
during his impending visit to the North, 
Mr. Glibbs took his leave. 

'^ I hate un," remarked Mrs. Gubbins, 
shaking her fist stealthily, as she looked 
at the tallyman's disappearing back, 
" and the sound o' thet heck, heck, heck 
of his, thet he caUs a laugh, just like a 
frightened hen a-clucking ! But he's no 
fule, neither, and whatever he finds out, 
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he can't keep the gains o't to himself, 
thet's one comfort." 

With which philosophical remark the 
widow of Mr. Gubbins, senior, reclosed 
her cottage door. 




li 



CHAPTEE XII. 



CONTAINS A PROPOSAL. 




— I — in fact — I never was 
good at beating about the 
bush, Mr. Gwynn, so I will 
come to the point at once. I love Miss 
May, your adopted daughter, love her 
very, very dearly, and to call her my wife 
would make me happy indeed." 

As the Keverend Charles Digby, in the 
schoolmaster's little parlour study, made 
this stumbling speech, his healthy, honest 
face flushed crimson, and his very brow 
reddened, and he was awkward and 
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abashed. Keuben Gwynn, old now, shy 
from infancy, a recluse who often com- 
pared his own soUtary ways to those of 
a hermit-crab, felt for the moment as if 
he were quite a man of the world in com- 
parison with the new curate. 

The occasion was indeed a trying one. 
Few of us can even proffer hand and 
heart gracefully to the adored one. 
Fewer still can bear themselves well in 
the stiffer ordeal of the explanation with 
papa. A perfectly faithful record of a 
thousand average proposals of marriage 
would be very funny reading. A drier 
but a more instructive album might be 
compiled from a verbatim report of the 
first business conversation between father 
and lover. It was the good old rule — a 
rule which had its frequent exceptions — 
that the suitor should apply first, as it 
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were, to thQ parental Court, for leave to 
file a bill in Cupid's Chancery, and this 
had been Mr. Digby's straightforward 
course. 

It was now the schoolmaster's turn to 
speak, and he said — 

" Your proposal, sir, is a very flattering 
one to May, and whatever be its upshot, 
I thank you for it in my name and hers. 
You are, I am aware, a man of high 
family, Mr. Digby, as well as a clergy- 
man " (and indeed the Eeverend Charles, 
who was youngest son of Sir Everard 
Digby, was related on the mother's side 
to people more distinguished than baro- 
nets), " and I feel that you do my girl 
honour by asking her to be your wife. 
But I feel, too, that May would do credit 
to any rank, and be a worthy mistress of 
any home." 
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*' She is worthy," answered Digby 
heartily, " of a much better home, in a 
worldly point of view, than I have got to 
offer her. Not that I am entirely de- 
pendent on my profession," he went on 
hastily to say; "I have some private 
means — ^two hundred a year, or more, and 
shall inherit — ^I hope it may be very long 
first — a third of my mother Lady Mary's 
fortune, about twenty thousand pounds, 
as I believe. I mention this to you, 
Mr. Gwynn, but with May herself I don't 
believe it would weigh one straw in the 
balance." 

"With Mr. Gwynn this intelligence out- 
weighed many straws. He was old, and 
in failing health, and not as fit for his 
work as he had been last year, or the 
year preceding that. And he had a sin- 
cere desire to see his beautiful ward safely 
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settled in life, the more so that her future 
seemed, owing to his own increasing in- 
firmities, so very dark and uncertain. 
The old schoolmaster often found himself 
weaving matrimonial cobwebs, as mo- 
therly match-makers do, for May's be- 
hoof. He had sighed more than once, 
because the girl appeared to be blind to 
Paul Knox's evident attachment to her — 
Paul, who was true as steel to the back- 
bone, whose brain was as powerful as his 
muscles, and who could be a sub-overseer 
any day he chose. 

But here was a more tempting offer. 
Could it be possible that May could be 
insensible to its advantages? The 
schoolmaster glanced at Digby's manly 
person, his nutbrown beard and comely 
face, and thought not. Here was a man 
such as young women, much more highly 
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placed than was May in the social scale, 
would be glad to secure for a husband. 
And there was an income sufficient, with 
May's frugal habits, for present needs, 
and would hereafter be enough and to 
spare. Yet Mr. Gwynn had his secret 
misgivings as he replied — 

*^I repeat, sir, your proposal honours 
my darling very much. If it lay with 
me to accept it, I could but make one 
answer. I have d9ne my best, not to 
make May a lady, but to keep her one. 
That she is of gentle birth, in spite of the 
mystery that overhangs her origin, and 
which will probably never now be cleared 
up, I believe as firmly now as when first 
I brought her home to this poor place. 
If I could see her the wife of a gentle- 
man " The schoolmaster's compo- 
sure gave way here, and he sobbed, and 
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passed his threadbare sleeve across his 
eyes. '^ Excuse me," he said hurriedly, 
"I am foolish, and my nerves are not 
what they were. Your visit, Mr. Digby, 
quite unexpected, as you may well be- 
lieve, and the opening of these sudden 
prospects before my child, have some- 
what unmanned me. But although I 
could trust May to you in all confidence, 
still she. must be free to choose, without 
her free will being influenced in one iota 
by my wish or my opinion. Stay here, 
I beg of you, for a minute. You shall 
speak to May at once." 

As Mr. Gwynn concluded these words 
he left the room, and Digby had not long 
to wait before May herself came in. She 
had trembled, as she laid her hand upon 
the latch of the door, but when she saw 
the curate's agitation she regained her 
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calmness. Little as the schoolmaster had 
said, May guessed clearly enough what 
was before her, and indeed on these occa- 
sions a girl is rarely taken by surprise. 
Digby's eyes met hers, and he reddened 
very much, but he was too frank to allow 
the bashfulness against which he struggled 
to prevail, so he spoke out, as soon as the 
first commonplace greetings had been 
exchanged, to this effect : — 

" Miss Gwynn — May, if you will let me 
call you by that dearer name — ^I have 
come here to-day to repeat, dehberately, 
in broad daylight and in the face of 
Heaven, what I said the other night in 
the darkness of the pit — ^the night when, 
but for Heaven's great mercy, we were so 
very near to death." 

He paused, as though he hoped that 
she would say something, and so smooth 
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the road before him ; but as she remained 
silent, he went on — 

** I have come here to-day to ask you 
to marry me. To ask, did I say ? — the 
word is poor and feeble. Say, rather, 
May, to crave and sue, as a beggar pleads 
for the bread that is to give new life to 
the panting lips that demand it, to crave 
and sue for this dear hand " — ^he tried to 
take it as he spoke — " and for your dear 
love. May!" 

She had withdrawn her hand. She now 
drew back altogether, for the distance of 
a pace or two. 

"No, Mr. Digby; no, no, no!" she 
answered, but in so low a tone that it was 
barely audible. 

She had come into the room prepared, 
to some extent, for what was to follow, 
but she found her task more difficult 
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than she had imagined that it would 
be. 

'^ Do not deny me, May," said Digby 
eagerly ; " do not be in a hurry to say me 
nay, even though I cannot bring you to 
give me the answer, immediately at least, 
that would make me as happy as a king. 
Since I have been here I have learned to 
love you, and to value you, believe me, 
for more than for your beauty. If ever I 
could have imagined an angel — ^- " 

He came confusedly to a stop here, and 
indeed the new curate, whose days had 
not been spent in the society of women, 
was but clumsy at a compliment, and con- 
scious of his clumsiness. 

" There is very little of the angel in 
me," answered poor Uttle May, smiling 
somewhat sadly. She had seldom looked 
prettier than she did standing thus, with 
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her head a Kttle bent, a ray of the pale 
autuiniL sunshine streaming through the 
small lozenge-shaped panes of the window 
beside her, and ghnting on her golden 
hair. 

Then Digby found his tongue again, 
and pleaded long and earnestly, if not 
eloquently, that the boon he sought for 
might be given to him. Would May take 
time to consider his proposal? Would 
she not absolutely reject him ? Would 
she be generous, and teach him how to 
win her love, even though the period of 
probation were a long one ? And I think 
he said something as to his willingness to 
serve for her sake as Jacob served for that 
of Eachel, which clerical lovers have very 
probably said before, but which sounded 
fresh and new on the lips of the big 
curate with the nut-brown beard, so abso- 

32 
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lute and evident was the unstudied sin- 
cerity of his utterance. 

May was very much affected. The 
tears rose unbidden to her eyes, but she 
strove to keep them back, lest they should 
be misinterpreted into a sign of yielding. 
They were tears of honest sympathy, 
tears for Digby, not for herself. But she 
fought hard to preserve an unruffled 
mien, for the scene was painful to her, 
more painful than she had deemed that it 
would be, and she would gladly have 
brought it to a close, while she knew by 
instinct how eagerly her suitor would 
grasp at whatever might be construed 
into the faiutest sign of encouragement. 

''You'll not be so cruel, May, as to 
drive me from you ! Only give me time 
to make you learn to like me ! " said 
Digby at last, and he tried to take her 
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hand in his. But May's hand eluded his. 
Of love-making she knew very little, but 
she felt that to surrender her hand to 
Digby's grasp was to lose a point in the 
game that might afterwards be difficult 
to make up for. 

"Indeed, Mr. Digby," she said, with 
gentle firmness, " I cannot do as you 
would have me, cannot love you as you 
would like me to do, cannot be your wife, 
very greatly as I feel the nobleness with 
which you would stoop from your own 
much higher station to ' ' 

" Never say so, May ! " interrupted the 
curate hotly. " I stoop ! I deserve praise 
for asking the sweetest, fairest girl in all 
the length and breadth of Britain to 
make me happy by bestowing on me the 
treasure of her pure love ! Why, darling, 
you are dreaming. You are worthy of a 
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mncli loftier home than that which a 
poor clergyman can ask you to share with 
him, even though he ask it on his knees." 
And Digby, who had never in his life 
knelt before, save to God, did go down on 
one knee at May's feet^ and this time he 
succeeded in possessing himself of her 
hand. Very cold was that little hand as 
it lay in his. 

**I wish you could have spared me 
this," exclaimed May, speaking through 
her sobs ; " I wish you did not drive me 
into saying what can but give you need- 
less pain. I have no answer to make, 
harsh as it may sound, but the one I 
made when first you came to me. No, 
no ; it cannot be." 

Her voice was so gentle that he allowed 
himself to derive some encouragement 
from its gentleness. 
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" No is the feminine of yes," lie said, 
looking up at her, his face bright with 
hope. 

Charles Digby was not much given to 
the talking of epigrams, but this one had 
suddenly recurred to his memory, and he 
had used it, as he trusted, with good 
effect. 

" Not with me ; indeed not. No, from 
me, means no, now and ever, Mr. Digby," 
said May, sad but cahn. **Pray release 
me, sir. Pray let go my hand. Your 
grasp hurts it." 

For Digby, in his agitation, had 
tightened the pressure of his powerful 
j&ngers upon the Kttle hand they held 
with a force of which he was unaware. 
He let May's hand drop; he rose from 
his knees slowly, and then, turning his 
head aside, covered his face, and burst 
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into such an uncontrolled tempest of 
passionate grief as May had never wit- 
nessed. It fairly frightened her, and 
shocked her as well, for a woman who 
has any heart left to her can never see 
unmoved the spectacle of a strong man*s 
weeping. She tried to comfort him, but 
he did not seem to hear or heed her 
voice, until she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and at her touch he started, and 
turned his face towards her, with a be- 
seeching look. 

Then, for the first time, was May in 
danger of having her resolve over- 
mastered, for pity is a sort of shrinking 
half-sister to love, and there is something 
contagious, too, in the violent emotion of 
a strong and sincere nature stirred to its 
depths. Had May been but the least of 
a coquette ; had Digby been less true a 
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gentleman, perhaps the interview might 
have ended in the curate's leaving the 
school-house as the affianced lover of May 
Gwynn. 

As it was, the opportunity was lost. 
May it was who spoke, not Digby, and 
as her composure returned to her, she 
found strength to speak words that were 
kind, indeed, but every one of which was 
as a death-knell to her suitor's hopes. 

" Then — I am to go away, without so 
much as a wreck of my day-dream left to 
cheer me ! " said Digby half bitterly, as 
she ceased to speak. 

" It will be better for both that there 
should be no illusion about that," 
answered May softly. " As a friend, Mr. 
Digby, if you allow me to think of you as 
such, you will always be dear to me. And 
I hope that when you have outlived this 
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— ^this fancy for little May Gwynn, and 
have found some one worthy of your 
regard, that — ^that — ah, Mr. Digby, if I 
had had a brother like you, how I should 
have loved him ! " 

Poor Mr. Digby! Fraternal affection 
makes but a sorry plaster wherewith to 
bind up such wounds as his. The curate's 
nature, physical and moral, was too sound 
and healthy for morbid regrets to gnaw at 
it as they do at some one-sided natures. 
Eehef would come, but not at once, and 
of this he was half aware, as he stretched 
forth his hand to meet that which May 
offered him in sign of farewell. 

'^ Always friends, you and I, if you can 
forgive me ? " she said. 

'* Yes, dearest, yes; but — another time 
I shall be able to bear it better!" he 
replied hoarsely, and so went away. And 
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May remained alone, and wept freely 
now, miserable and self-reproaohfal be- 
cause of the misery of this man, whom 
she did not love. 




CHAPTEE Xni. 



FOREBODINGS. 




HE storm that had raged since 
noon over Capel-le-Moors, crash 
upon crash, peal upon peal, 
was now dying away, so it seemed, 
in the distance. The blinding light, so 
quickly to be followed up by the deep 
roar which made every casement and 
door in the village rattle and quiver as if 
with fear, grew less and less frequent, 
and presently ceased. Only to the north- 
west, piled up above the dim horizon. 
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there floated a sombre wrack of lurid 
clouds, varying from darkest purple to 
the furnace-glow of heated copper, and 
thence still came at intervals a glare of 
ruddy flame, and then the sullen growl of 
far-off thunder. 

As the storm rolled slowly, and it 
might have been deemed reluctantly, 
away, the rain, which had been falling in 
torrents, beating on the roofs and lashing 
the window-panes with the profusion of 
its big weighty drops, ceased also, while 
a steaming mist, like that which curls 
vaporously above a simmering cauldron, 
arose from the wet earth. At Capel, and 
indeed throughout the north of England, 
there had been heavy and persistent rain 
during weeks and weeks, almost ever 
since the day which had witnessed the 
terrible disaster in the Old Eomans pit. 
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Such rain, so long continued, had not 
been known for years in that district. 
Agricultural labour was perforce at a 
standstill in the sodden fields, where 
every furrow was gorged with rain-water 
to the clods that topped the ridges, while 
the sheep and cattle had been driven 
from the drowned meadows. Every 
brook had become a river, every pond a 
mere. The low-lying pastures were so 
many sheets of sullen stagnant water, out 
of which the bushes and hedgerow elms 
rose disconsolately, like islets in a shallow 
sea. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the 
disaster in the Old Eomans coal-mine, 
but several of those who had been injured 
there were yet stretched on a bed of 
pain, only to be exchanged for a lowKer 
resting-place in the gaunt new cemetery 
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of Capel-le-Moors. In the good work of 
volunteer nursing, May, as usual, had 
been foremost, her very lightness of step 
and of touch, the sound of her rich low 
voice, and the tender pity of her smile, 
acting in many cases as a potent charm. 

" Your sweet face, my dear, does more 
good than all the drugs from my surgery,'* 
the rough old parish doctor had said, 
more than once, as he encountered May 
at cottage doors. " As for those coUier 
wenches, they mean no harm, poor things, 
but they will howl, like Irish mourners at 
a wake, over the sick that belong to them, 
while, as for carrying out my instructions, 
they might as weU be given to so many 
tame bears." 

On such an errand of mercy May was 
now preparing to set off. All the wounded 
did not live in Capel, and there were 
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soKtaxy huts, and outlying clusters of 
cottages, where iter presence was longed 
for. 

"K the leddy would but come o*er, 
mother — ^the May-blossom, ye ken ? " 
more than one of the hurt collier lads 
had been known to say, with a sick man's 
plaintive iteration of speech, again and 
again, until the rugged mother, albeit of 
a stubborn breed, unused to soKcit favours, 
trudged off at length to sue May for "just 
a blink o' thy bonny blue eye, my lass, 
and a soft word. 'Twould do Jem more 
good than jelly or port wine, now he be 
out o' the fever, and weak." 

And May's ministerings were rarely 
without good results, such strange things 
are nerves, and so potent the soothing 
influences which imagiaation can exert. 
Her white hands smoothed out creases. 
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imperceptible to duller eyes, in the 
coarse bed-clothes, or adjusted a pillow 
beneath the throbbing, burning head 
that tossed so restlessly from side to 
side, or offered to a sick man's peevish 
hps the cooling drink or hot-house grapes 
(of Mrs. Churton's sending, these last), 
which an invalid's caprice had refused 
when more bluntly proffered. 

"I could wish," said the old school- 
master, as he watched May draw the hood 
of her grey north-country cloak over her 
golden hair, and prepare to set out, ^^that 
you were not going abroad — ^not, at any 
rate, beyond the village — to-day, my 
darling." 

And as Keuben Gwynn spoke, he 
glanced, with a sort of nervous appre- 
hension, at the sombre cloud-bank visible 
from the school-house windows, and which 
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seemed the last battle-field of the mutter- 
ing storm. 

"Father," said May, gently, "I must 
go. I promised poor young Joe Dawson 
that I would come to-day, without fail, 
and the dying boy — ^for the doctor, you 
know, says there is no hope — ^will be 
looking out for me. I sent word by his 

mother that I should be sure to 

* 

come." 

Eeuben sighed, and threw another look 
at the darkening sky. He could have 
almost wished that the thunder should 
have continued to roll, so that he might 
have been supplied with a stronger argu- 
ment against the expedition on which 
May was bent. And yet he had no valid 
reason to allege for his unusual repug- 
nance to her leaving him, beyond the 
threatening aspect of the weather. 
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" It is a long walk, and a lonely one," 
he said irresolutely. "K it were but a 
half-holiday at the school, I would go 
with you myself." 

"And tire yourself sadly, father," 
replied May — and, indeed, the school- 
master was waxing feeble in these 
later days — "whereas I am young, and 
shall not care for the distance. And 
if the walk is a lonely one, all the 
folks I am likely to meet will know May 
Gwynn." 

Still Eeuben's thoughtful face wore a 
dissatisfied look. That May must go he 
saw as plainly as she did. But there are 
times, as we all know, when we seem 
unduly anxious concerning those who are 
dear to us, and apprehend for them some 
shapeless evil, the grounds for which we 
cannot justify to ourselves. And at that 

33 
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juncture the bell for afternoon school 
began with iron tongue to clang out its 
summons, and gradually the urchins, 
whom it was Mr. Gwynn's official duty to 
teach, came lagging in groups of two and 
three towards the school. 

" Go then, my dear, since go you must," 
said Eeuben, forcing a smile. ^' Be care- 
ful, and come home soon, for I shall be 
waiting for you." 

The schoolmaster watched May's re- 
ceding figure until a turn in the road shut 
it out from his view, and then, with a 
sigh, and a shake of the head, addressed 
himseK to his labours. 

The sky frowned its most leaden- 
coloured frown as May emerged from the 
straggUng outskirts of Capel. It was a 
wet and miry walk that lay before her. 
There was a long lane, deep and hollow — 
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such a lane as seems more in keeping 
with Devon and Dorset than Yorkshire or 
Durham — ^to be traversed, and then the 
track for the rest of the way was little 
better than a bridle-path leading past 
flooded pastures and croffcs submerged, 
towards the bleak and lonely moorside 
where the Dawsons dwelt. 

Still no rain fell, although the far-off 
thunder kept muttering yet, in hoarse 
threatening tones, that to May's imagin- 
ation were as the smothered growl of a 
wild beast baulked of its prey. The 
narrow, stony causeway, laid down before 
the neighbouring lands had been reclaimed 
from their primitive marshy state, afforded 
dry footing, though rugged and uneven to 
the tread. To the left, there rose up 
steeply the moss-grown embankment of 
the Capel Eeservoir, which was fed by 
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two moorland brooks, nameless until their 
jmiction there, but henceforth to take 
rank as a stream, locally known as the 
Sprent, and which was usually clear 
enough, but now as dark as peat could 
make it. Five or six labouring men, 
spade in hand, were busy here, under the 
direction of a surveyor who stood on 
the bank above, shouting out his orders 
in a gruff voice. The sluice-gates were 
open to their utmost, but seemed all too 
narrow to let out the turbid tide of rush- 
ing water. The men worked hard and 
hurriedly, but the engineer, to judge by 
his querulous tone, and by the few words 
that reached May's ear, seemed to com- 
plain of the insufficient means at his 
disposal. 

May crossed the Sprent — swollen now, 
and in colour not unlike the dusky, tawny 
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hue of the black-maned Kon of the Cape 
Colony — ^by a wooden foot-bridge, and 
then commenced the ascent of the barren 
moorland slope, on the narrow crest of 
which were visible the red-tiled roofs of 
three or four cottages, built of loose 
stone, after the fashion of humble dwell- 
ings in the border shires, and in one of 
which Joe Dawson lay dying. The rain 
set in again as May threaded the narrow 
path that led upwards, and the deep mut- 
tering of the distant thunder seemed 
more menacing than before. 

May lingered longer at the Dawsons' 
than she had meant to do. A sad visit 
it was. Clearly, poor Joe's hours, and 
even minutes, were numbered. The 
doctor had ridden round there that 
morning, and had spoken his mind, 
roughly but not unkindly, as to his 
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patient; nothing but a miracle could 
keep life in the poor shattered body for 
another day. "He may last till morning, 
poor young chap, but I doubt it. Any- 
how, he feels easier now ; " such were the 
surgeon's words. Joe was indeed very 
weak, but the pain, for the first time 
since they had carried him home a 
crippled thing, was lulled to sleep by the 
touch of coming death. The wounded 
collier lad himself dropped off to sleep, 
holding May's fingers in his weak grasp ; 
and till his feeble hand relaxed its hold, 
the girl dared not stir, for fear of waking 
him. 

When, at length. May found herself 
free to go home, and again upon the 
moor, the sky was ink-black, the wind 
had veered round, and freshened as it 
veered, bringing back with it a swarthy 
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train of threatening thunder-clouds. The 
rain fell fast, and it was growing strangely 
dark. May pressed on, but with her 
utmost diUgence she had scarcely gained 
the low-lying country beside the river, 
^ before a bright flash and a deafening clap 
of thunder gave token that the storm had 
re-commenced, while from the distance 
came a confused noise as of the shouting 
of human voices. 

As May, now fairly frightened, hurried 
towards the bridge, three or four men 
ran past her. "Have a care, my lass ! '* 
cried one of them, turning his head; 
"there's mischief done yonder. Some- 
thing wrong — 



99 



The rest of the well-intended warning 
did not reach May's ears. She was no 
coward, but she threw a quick glance of 
alarm upwards at the dark, brooding sky, 
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and then, drawing her gray cloak aronnd 
her, sped on towards the loot-bridge that 
she had to traverse on her homeward 
road. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 



AT THE BLACK MILL. 




HILE May Gwynn, with the 
nerveless fingers of the dying 
lad clasping hers, yet lingered 
in the cottage on the moor, Percy Shaffco, 
at Brockspear, had mounted his horse, 
with the view of ascertaining the truth of 
certain alarming rumours of an expected 
inundation which had reached his ears. 
An outlying portion of the Shafto estate, 
situated on the banks of the Sprent, was 
especially exposed to harm in the event 
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of a really serious flood, and a frightened 
messenger had brought word that ahready 
the overflow of the swollen stream had 
invaded the gardens and orchards, and 
threatened the humble dwellings of certain 
poor tenants of Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas, 
sitting, inert and bland, in his easy chair, 
a prey to premonitory twinges of his old 
enemy, the gout, willingly deputed to his 
son and heir the duty of seeing what 
could be done for his dependents. 

From a swell of rising ground Percy 
caught the first glimpse of the low-lying 
district bordering on the Sprent. Yes; 
the river was greatly, even dangerously, 
swollen, and had overflowed its banks 
close to where stood several straggling 
cottages which formed a portion of the 
Brockspear property. The water came 
nearly up to the very door-sills of the 
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houses, wliile in the flooded yards and 
gardens the cottagers were busy trying to 
save their bee-hives, and the scared 
poultry that ran screaming and fluttering 
to and fro. Somewhat lower down the 
Sprent arose the slender shafts of some 
score of poplar-trees, and then a bend in 
the river, and a wiUow-crested islet, and, 
some way off, there towered aloft a 
funereal-looking structure of painted wood, 
known thereabouts as the Black Mill. 

Faintly there came to Percy's ear the 
sound of distant shouting, and, standing 
up in his stirrups and straining his eyes, 
he could distinguish several human figures 
hurrying past, some from, and some 
towards, the Capel reservoir, and could 
conjecture, by the excited gestures and 
outcries of those nearer to the scene of 
action, that something had happened. 
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Then, by the fierce light of a sudden flash 
from the black storm-cloud, he espied the 
gleam of a great white foaming wave, 
rolling down the Sprent, overlapping the 
banks to right and left, and already laden 
with wreck and rubbish — hay, broken 
timber, and uprooted trees being washed 
down the stream along with it. 

" The Capel Eeservoir must have burst 
its bounds ! " exclaimed Percy Shaffco, as 
he spurred his trembling horse on through 
the lashing raia and gathering blackness, 
weU-nigh to the river's edge. The thun- 
der pealed overhead, as if exulting in the 
havoc that was abroad. 

It was with difficulty that Percy could 
urge his terrified horse, now trembling in 
every limb, down the slope that led to the 
river. Mingling with the sounds of the 
storm there came to his ear a clamour as 
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of shouting voices, and he saw that men 

were running, and, as they ran, calling 

« 

out words of warning to those lower 
down the stream. 

" Every cottage will be washed away ! " 
exclaimed Percy, as he turned his horse's 
head towards the menaced dwellings. 
" If these poor people can save their own 
lives and their children's, it will be " 

His voice died away, for he now saw 
with dismay, through the blinding raia 
and deepening gloom, a female form ap- 
proach the opposite end of the light 
wooden foot-bridge that spanned the river, 
but a pistol-shot lower down. 

"Is she mad, or tired of her life?" 
cried the young heir of Brockspear, as, 
putting his hollow hand to his mouth, 
that the sound might travel the farther, 
he shouted out some words of caution ; 
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but the deafening roar of the thunder 
drowned his voice, and the girl — ^the 
slender figure and quick step were such as 
belonged to youth — pushed on through 
the driving rain and ventured out upon 
the bridge, already scarcely above the 
swollen river. 

There came a broad, bright flash, il- 
lumining the whole landscape with a 
vivid force that brought the minutest 
objects, even the very straws floating 
down the turbid current, into undue pro- 
minence, and that revealed to Percy 
Shafto's astonished eyes the face and 
form of May Gwynn. She stood in the 
very middle of the foot-bridge, clinging, 
as if mechanically, to the hand-rail, and 
gazing with dilated eyes up the stream, 
at the white, foam-streaked wave that 
now came rolling down, and neared her 
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fast. With pale, rigid face, and clasped 
hands, and parted lips, she stood, evi- 
dently fascinated by terror, like a bird 
in the deadly presence of the rattlesnake. 

To Percy this was a moment of haK- 
incredulous horror, never in after-life to 
be forgotten ; but he was a man, and a 
bold one, and the necessity for action 
forced itseK upon him at once. That 
the bridge could withstand the oncoming 
wave was clearly impossible, but if May 
should retain her grasp of the rail to 
which she clung, she might yet keep 
above water until rescue arrived. Some 
hundred yards away, the river made a 
sharp bend to the left, and at some little 
distance rose up the Black Mill, with its 
dam and its sluice, towards which the 
flood now swept. 

To dash into the river — Percy's first 
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impulse — ^was one which he felt to be 
useless as weU as rash. No swimmer, 
howsoever daring and adroit, could have 
breasted that low waU of angry water 
rushing irresistibly onwards. No; his 
best chance would be to hurry to the 
miU, and there to procure help for May 
before she became entangled in the huge 
spokes of the revolving mill-wheel, or 
carried over the foaming weir. At the 
cottages, the alarmed inmates were too 
intent on the salvage of their own lives 
and property to render any real assist- 
ance, but the mill was a sohd structure, 
above the reach of the highest floods, 
and there were strong men, who knew 
Percy well, always about the place. 

Could he reach the Black Mill in time ? 
He could scarcely answer the question 
which fear seemed to whisper in his ear. 
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for his snorting horse swerved, and reared 
arrow-straight, unwilling to face- the 
storm. With hand and voice he urged 
the almost unmanageable steed on along 
the bank of the Sprent. He saw the 
flood strike the bridge; heard, even 
amidst the thunder, the cracking and 
splintering of the timbers as they gave 
way, and saw the wreck go floating down 
the tide, May still retaining her hold of 
the rail. 

Even at that moment of despair, buf- 
feted and half blinded by the shrieking 
wind and weighty rain, Percy contrived 
to keep his brain clear, and to retain the 
mastery over the plunging horse. He 
saw before him, as clearly as though they 
had been impressed on the actual retina 
of his eyes, the pool of the Black Mill, 
the swift mill-race, the float-boards of the 

34 
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monstrous wheel, and May's golden hair 
mingling with the green tangles of the 
waterweed, as she was sucked, a helpless 
derelict, within the clutch of the whirling 
machinery. Could he but arrive in time ? 
And could he but be sure that May would 
not be washed from the drifting bridge 
before it neared the mill ? 

Percy struck his spurs into his horse's 
flanks, and dashed, with the speed of a 
traveller pursued by wolves upon some 
Tartar steppe, down the stream, turning 
a deaf ear to the outcries and entreaties 
of the cottagers past whose menaced 
dwellings he rode, and to all of whom 
he was weU known. From almost the 
first moment, the water was up to his 
horse's fetlocks, then it was knee-deep, 
and once it reached almost to the saddle- 
flaps, but yet he pressed hotly on, and 
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reached the mill. " Dick, Peter ! " he 
cried out to two or three of the miller's 
men, stout-limbed fellows, with faces 
besmeared with flour, who were gazing 
curiously upstream, " get a rope across 
the river; stop that woodwork from 
drifting down to the wheel. Quick, men, 
quick ! " 

It is wonderful with what brief and 
inadequate explanation things may, in 
moments of excitement, be made clear. 
One glance up the river, one glimpse of 
the drifting bridge — ^perilously low, now, 
in the water — and of May's white face 
and loosened hair, as, haK kneeling, she 
held on by the rail, made the miller's 
journeymen strangely nimble and intel- 
ligent. The youngest of them rushed 
into the mill, reappeared, dragging a coil 
of rope, and flew, rather than walked. 
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across a plank that spanned the narrow 
stream, close to where the great wheel 
churned up the foaming water. 

When the bridge came drifting down, 
in company with masses of hay, heaps 
of straw, and miscellaneous lumber, it 
encountered a barrier in the shape of the 
stout rope, now drawn tightly across the 
mill-pond, and the men set up a cheer 
of triumph. But their joyous hurrah was 
exchanged for a cry of dismay, as the 
floating woodwork, checked in its career, 
became a dam over which the water 
broke like a cataract, and May was swept 
from her hold, and wafted, helpless, 
towards the mill-wheel. 

"For God's sake, sir! Mr. Percy, 
you'll be drowned ! No man can " 

The exclamation of warning died away 
upon the speaker's lips as Percy Shafto 
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flung himself from his horse and sprang 
into the mill-pond, choked now with 
flood-water and floating lumber, with 
eddies swirling here and there, a sight to 
damp the ardour of the boldest swimmer. 

" He's lost ! They'll die together, poor 
young things! Stop the wheel, one of 
you ! " exclaimed the lookers-on. But 
after one minute of painful eagerness 
there broke forth a ringing cheer of 
exultation. '^ He's done it, the brave lad ! 
A Shaffco for ever! Well done, Mr. 
Percy!" 

By a prodigy of skill and daring, 
bruised, bleeding, and exhausted, through 
the midst of the drifting timber and float- 
ing rubbish, with May's haK-insensible 
form clasped to his breast, Percy Shaffco 
appeared, with one hand grasping the 
rope, and in another moment the men 
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were hauling them to the shore, safe, 
both safe, though wrested from the very 
jaws of death; for as they gained the 
firm ground the very mill-wheel itself, 
with all the boarding and solid timbers 
that surrounded and supported it, gave 
way, and went down the flooded Sprent. 

" She's not harmed — scarcely wet 
either, poor lassie ! " exclaimed the miller's 
wife, who now, with her husband and 
daughter, came bustling out to proffer 
help; "but it was an awsome scare for 
one so young." 

And, indeed, May was not very wet; 
the shock which had compelled her to let 
go her grasp of the hand-rail, had been 
strong enough to detach also a portion of 
the planking on which she stood, so that 
she had been preserved from a complete 
immersion in the mill-pool. She was. 
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however, very wMte, faint, and trembling, 
and her first attempt to stammer out her 
acknowledgments to Percy Shafto proved 
a failure. 

^' I wish I could thank you as I ought," 
she said at last, ''for your great goodness 
to me. It was very noble," she said, 
sobbing. 

" Not noble at all ! " interrupted Percy, 
whose cheeks tingled at hearing from 
May's lips such praise of his own 
chivalry ; " any man — any one of these 
good fellows here, would have done as 
much, even for a stranger. The great 
thing now, it seems to me. Miss Gwynn, 
is to see you safely home. If any con- 
veyance could be found ? " and here the 
young man looked at the miller, but 
the miller shook his head. His son, he 
said, had taken the chaise-cart over to 
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Durham market that very morning, and 
had not yet returned, while there was not 
a gig that could be borrowed, short of 
Thornesthorpe. 

May would not hear o£ so much trouble 
being taken on her account as was im- 
plied in the fetching of a gig from 
Thornesthorpe. She could walk. She 
was quite uninjured, and hardly wet, save 
in the sense that all present were wetted 
by the rain to which, in consideration of 
the death by drowning so narrowly 
escaped, none gave heed. Even the 
hospitable offers of the miUer's wife, 
the wine, the tea, the blazing kitchen 
fire that would warm her, were declined, 
though thankfully, by May Gwynn. She 
was eager to be at home again, lest the 
old schoolmaster should hear rumours of 
the disaster, and should sorrow over her 
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as we sorrow over the dead that are dear 
to us. 

Percy, leading his horse by the bridle, 
walked by May's side, and insisted that 
she should accept the support of his arm. 
Together they left the Black Mill, the 
indwellers of which were in no appre- 
hension as to serious damage by the 
floods; but even as May and Percy 
reached the summit of the rising groimd, 
a piteous outcry came wailing on the 
wind, and by the fitful gleam of the 
lightning they could see that every 
cottage was unroofed, and that frame- 
work, and rafters, and drowned cattle, 
and the humble furniture of the peasants 
were tossed confusedly upon the tawny 
waters. 

At another time, Percy would have 
been ready to aid and comfort those 
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whose goods and chattels were the prey 
of the inundation, but now he felt that 
his duty was to the girl he had rescued 
from death. As to the cottagers, there 
had been ample warning, nor was it likely 
that life was in peril. StUl, it was a sad 
spectacle which for a brief space he stood 
to mark from the hill-side, that of the 
wrecking of poor men's homes, and the 
destruction of the little property that 
thrift and care had collected together. 

" My father will help them to tide over 
the dark day," said Percy, as he noted 
that May too had her eyes riveted upon 
the scene of confasion below. '* We had 
better, I think, go round a httle, and get 
into the Branxholme Eoad, Miss Gwynn. 
The path by the Capel Reservoir is by 
this time impassable." 

And, indeed, the glitter of white water, 
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as the inundation spread, showed them 
that the nearest way to the village was 
completely blocked. There was very 
little talk between these two young 
people on their homeward road. Percy 
shrank from seeming, to presume upon 
the service he had rendered. He knew, 
and he only, how he loved this girl 
whose light touch upon his arm, as she 
walked beside him, sent the blood 
coursing swiftly through his heart. Yet 
he was of so generous a nature that he 
felt reluctant to take advantage of the 
situation by uttering a word that might 
not have been spoken to his own sister. 
Together, then, they advanced, but al- 
most silently. 

To find the way, in such a storm, and 
amidst the shadows of the fast-falling 
night, was no easy matter. The terrified 
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horse, wincing at every flash as if from 
the stinging stroke o£ the whip, added by 
his uneasiness to Percy's difficulties, so 
that for a time they went astray upon the 
gorse-clad patch of common which they 
had reached, and it was with a feeling of 
relief that the young man caught sight 
of tall banks, topped by swaying hazel- 
trees, bordering a deep and narrow lane, 
wet and muddy indeed, but which led, as 
Percy knew, to Capel. 

"This must be Nut Lane, as the 
county people caU it — a favourite spot 
with school-boys," said Percy cheerily; 
" it is but a damp and dirty road for you. 
Miss Gwynn, but such as it is, it will 
take us home more quickly than if we 
continued to ramble. Nut Lane, then, 
it shaU be." 



CHAPTEE XV. 



IN NUT LANE. 




)UT Lane, whicli was traditionally 
a spot dear to sweethearts, as 
well as to the school-boys who 
were tempted thither by the ripe clusters 
hanging from the hazel-boughs, had never 
harboured a better-looking or a less talka- 
tive pair than Percy Shaffco and May 
Gwynn. An odd awkwardness seemed to 
have stolen over the young heir o£ Brock- 
spear, bold enough in general, both in 
word and deed. And May was very, very 
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silent, replying but in monosyllables to 
the brief remarks of her companion. Yet 
May it was who was the first to speak. 
"You have never," she said, "given me 
the opportunity of thanking you, Mr. 
Shaffco, for what you did for us — ^for all 
your brave, gallant conduct down in that 
terrible mine. And then to-day, again! 
How wonderful that I should owe my life 
to you twice over ! " 

" I would give mine — a hundred lives 
if I had them — ^to save yours ! " exclaimed 
Percy, in his impulsive fashion ; and then 
he bit his lip, and said curtly, as though 
vexed with himself, " I don't deserve par- 
ticular praise, Miss Gwynn. Any English 
gentleman, any Christian man, would 
have tried to do the little I did. Plenty 
of my bold friends — I shall always respect 
a miner, for the sake of those fine fellows 
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of the Silverseam and the Old Eomans — 
did try. But I hope you will never, Misa 
Gwynn, experience on your own account 
the sickening alternation of hope and fear 
which we outsiders felt while you were 
still blocked up in that gallery." 

"It was like a living tomb," returned 
May, with an involuntary shudder — " a 
tomb from which we might never have 
emerged alive into the welcome daylight 
and pure air, but for you." 

She said the last word, all uncon- 
sciously, with a gentle emphasis that sent 
a glow through Percy's veins. But he 
was too truthful and too honest, too 
innately a gentleman, to profit even by a 
partiality that he so gladly recognized. 

" I didn't do as much in that rescue 
business," he said half shyly, "as some 
others — ^who laughed, I dare say, at my 
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clumsy handling of a pick. Of course, I 
did what I could. But if there's a fellow 
that deserves to be thanked for his share 
in that deed, his name is Paul Knox." 

"What? Paul? Dear, good, noble 
Paul ? " said May simply ; " I should have 
been very base, very ungrateful, if I had 
not thanked him long ago. But he is like 
you, Mr. Shafto, in that as in other 
things — ^he cannot bear to be thanked. 
He answered me — almost in the words 
that you have done. And yet Paul has 
been like a kind elder brother to me ever 
since I can remember anything of my 
own childhood." 

Percy reddened, and frowned, and then 
Smiled. He would have been ashamed to 
own that he was jealous of the tall, gaunt 
miner of whom May had just spoken in 
terms of such high regard. But he was 
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jealous, though he did not care to admit 
the existence of the sentiment, even to 
himself. We are, all of us, somewhat 
selfish, captious, and exacting, where 
women are concerned, and the praises of 
a possible rival are to us as gall and 
wormwood. Percy was capable of seeing 
Paul's character in its true light. He 
could speak of the man with honest en- 
thusiasm, even to May ; but to hear May 
descant on Paul's merits was too much 
for his philosophy, until that comparison 
of the big miner to an elder brother fell 
like sweetest music on his ear. 

There came a long interval of silence. 
Overhead, the thunder rolled. The wild 
wind swayed and bent the supple hazels 
that fringed the grassy banks. The 
heavy rain came beating hard and im- 
partially upon the lovers as they passed 
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on, and the fretful horse needed at times 
to be soothed with voice and hand, like a 
froward child. But Percy abnost forgot 
the violence of the storm, almost forgot 
the disaster which had brought biTu into 
May's company, in the tumult of his own 
feelings. 

" Do you know. Miss Gwynn," he said 
at last, in a voice that was not quite 
steady, "why I have never called at the 
school-house to inquire after you since 
the day when you, and Laura Churton, 
and Mr. Digby were brought back alive 
from the blocked-up gallery of the Old 
Eomans pit? It was not forgetfulness, 
you may be sure of that. I have thought 
of you, I have never forgotten you, waking 
or sleeping, as I believe. But I could 
not trust myself to come to you with idle 
compHments or commonplace words. 
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There seemed but one thing that I could 
say, worthy of you — and of me. Can you 
guess, Miss Gwynn, what that is ? " 

May trembled very much — trembled 
more now than she had done when death, 
an hour ago, had seemed so near. She 
made no answer, however, by word or 
sign. 

*'I did not come," he said, *^ be- 
cause Have you forgotten. May, 

what happened when we met in the park 
at Brockspear, under the beeches ? " 

May gave a slight start, and averted 
her head. Percy, with a young man's 
quickness of guesswork, misinterpreted 
the gesture. 

'^ Pardon me ! " he said, flushing crim- 
son ; ** I had no wish to distress you, and 
am not coxcomb enough to wish to recall 
to your memory my own presumption, or 



jour ovn XuEgiieuess of my folly. But 
I nant Toa to undmstand that I have 
lored yoa ever since that day — it seems 
ages agOy May dear — and- that I love you 
nowy more tnity than OTer man loved 
^raman; lore you as a man should love 
the nife he hopes to inrin. WiU you be 
my wife. May — ^my sweetest^ dearest May, 
my own darling ? " 

May, with drooprog eyeUds and face 
aTerted, listened coyly but intently to the 
words that fell firom Percy's lips. To 
her fEUicy, the truest joy would have been 
thus to listen through an eternity of 
dreamy happiness. She was in no hurry 
to reply, just as we do not care to speak 
while hearkening to sweetest music. 
Perhaps the most delicious moment of 
a girl's whole life is that in which she 
hears the man towards whom her inno- 
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cent heart has gone forth, tell her how 
he loves her, and ask her to be his. 
Then comes, sometimes, the necessity for 
giving an answer that, however tenderly 
uttered, shall put an end to the idyl. 

*^ You are very good to me, Mr. Shaffco 
— more than good," said May sadly, and 
with a quivering under-lip, and eyes to 
which the tears sprang; ^^but what you 
wish can never be." 

There was an accent of sincerity in her 
voice as she uttered these words, which 
it was impossible to mistake. Percy had 
not expected an immediate reply in the 
affirmative. That little musical *^Yes," 
which lovers long for, was not, under the 
circumstances of the case, to- be looked 
for, at least from such a girl as May 
Gwynn. Some scruples, founded upon 
difference of worldly rank and prospects. 
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Percy had prepared himself to encounter 
and to overcome. But upon hearing the 
tone of conviction, almost of weariness, 
in which May spoke, the young man 
took fire at once. 

" I suppose you mean me to under- 
stand," he said, flushing scarlet, "that 
you care for somebody else ? " 

Had May been endowed with a trifle 
more of that convenient selfishness which 
seems to form the warp and woof of 
some natures, she would have left her 
admirer for a little while under the mis- 
taken impression which he had formed. 
For jealousy is so much part and parcel 
of the exacting passion of love, that the 
first harmless manifestation of it is calcu- 
lated to be very pleasant to the person 
wrongfully accused. But Percy seemed 
hurt and angry, and so May rejoined, 
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** Indeed, indeed, no ! Not in the way 
that you mean, I assure you." 

And then Percy, who had been working 
himself up into hot wrath against an 
imaginary rival, breathed freely once 
more, and began, with characteristic 
eagerness, to plead his own cause. If 
May cared for no one else, she ought — 
such was the conclusion to which his 
lover's logic led — to care for him. 

" I must not, Mr. Percy, let myself be 
persuaded into saying what I know to 
be wrong," said May gently ; ^^ aU your 
friends would tell you, I am sure, that 
poor little May Gwynn, from the Capel 
school-house, was very unfit to be the 
wife of such as you are." 

" They would not keep my friendship 
very long," replied impetuous Percy, 
" if they did say it. I never in my 
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life met with a girl who deserved to 
be called youx equal, or that would grace 
any position half so well as you would 
do." 

But May was not to be convinced. 
Before her mind's eye arose the image of 
Lady EHzabeth Shafto, with eagle-beak 
and bushy eyebrows. What sort of re- 
ception would that patrician matron 
bestow on such a daughter-in-law as the 
adopted child of Eeuben Gwynn the 
schoolmaster, the waif of the Capel rail- 
way accident ? She was not a coward, 
and would not have feared to confront 
even Lady EHzabeth in a good cause, but 
in her single-minded purity of spirit she 
doubted greatly if the cause would be a 
good one — if she should not, in hearken- 
ing to Percy, be really to him more an 
enemy than a friend, on account of the 
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disparity of rank, station, and worldly 
goods. 

Percy was not a wooer to be easily 
repulsed. He waxed eloquent, pathetic, 
angry, by turns. He grew angry wben 
May spoke of the fact of his social supe- 
riority. Had he been a Eed Eepublican 
orator hired to deliver the most levelling 
of lectures, he could not have made more 
light of his heirship of Brockspear, and 
the bloody hand in his escutcheon, than 
when his future title and estate were 
presented to him as barriers between 
himself and May Gwynn. 

*^ I shall be a poor baronet one day," 
he said, ** and a fellow need not have 
lived very long in the world to know 
what people think of a poor baronet. 
Brockspear is not what it was. We 
Shaffcos are not what we were. But if 
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I thought that the trumpery title and 
inheritance of a few acres took away from 
me the right to love where I pleased, and 
marry where I chose, I'd sooner shoulder 
pick and shovel at once, and be a miner 
here, or a digger in Australia, not too 
grand to be happy." 

But the yoxmg man's excitement was 
calmed, at length, by the half-avowal 
which he drew from May that she would 
not say nay to his suit, were it not for 
her dread lest such a marriage should 
blight his prospects, and set him at 
variance with his family and friends. 
That she loved him he began to feel 
assured. He could not help honouring 
the very sentiment, even wMle he chafed 
against it, that made her withhold her 
consent. In the sanguine fervour of his 
love he promised himself a speedy victory 
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over the obstacles in his path. Even his 
admiration for May did not blind him to 
the very different views which his mother 
was likely to take of the choice which he 
had made. But he was too thoroughly 
in earnest, too heart and soul in his 
pursuit to be turned from it even by 
remembering how stubborn a task it 
might prove to convince the imperious 
mistress of Brockspear that May Gwynn 
ought to be the future Lady Shaffco. 

The longest lane, says the proverb, has 
a turning, and Nut Lane led eventually 
into the midst of the brick-fields, and 
coal-sheds, and tramways that formed the 
outskirts of Capel, and so into the long 
rambhng street. There, at the gate of 
the school-house garden, stood old 
Eeuben, as if regardless of the rain that 
was still heavy, peering with eager eyes 
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out into the dusk of evening, to watch 
for May's return. Vague rumours, cur- 
rent in the village, of mischief abroad, 
and of the harm done by the flooded 
Sprent and the bursting of the Capel 
Eeservoir, had at length come to the ears 
of Mr. Gwynn, and had alarmed him 
justly for the safety of his darling. 

" I never can thank you enough, Mr. 
Shaffco," said the old schoolmaster, as he 
shook Percy's hand for the third time. 
" I have, in my age, but one ewe lamb 
to care for ; and, but for you, mine would 
have been indeed a desolate hearth." 

Percy was so much an Englishman 
that thanks were painful to him, and, 
declaring that he must hurry home to 
Brockspear to report the disaster, he 
made haste to take his leave. He was 
overpaid, he felt, for what he had done 
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by the slight, scarcely perceptible, pres- 
sure of May's soft fingers when their 
hands met at parting, and the last timid, 
lingering glance of her dear blue eyes. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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